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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Tue Christmas Number of the Forest AND STREAM 
will be the regular issue of December 5. It will be en- 
larged to fifty-two pages and will be profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. Among the features will be the fol- 
lowing : 

Tue State Dininc Room or THE Wuite House. Two 
full-page views showing the game heads with which, 
under direction of President Roosevelt, the room has been 
decorated. 

Aupuson’s Portraits oF Birps. Three full-page repro- 
ductions direct by photography from the originals of 
Audubon’s plates of the wild turkey, male and ‘female, 
and the Labrador duck. 

Mute DEER IN THE YELLOWSTONE Park. Five pictures 
from photographs from life. 

WHEN THE Frost 1s ON THE PUMPKIN. 
drawing by W. P. Davison. 

THe Home oF THE ALBATROSS. 


A full-page 


An account with pic- 
tures from life photographs of the great albatross colonies 
cn the island of Laysan. 

And other contents to be announced in our next issue. 

The Christmas Forest anp Stream will be of excep- 
tional interest and value. The number will be among the 
handsomest publications of the season. 
25 cents. 


The price will be 
Order from your newsdealer in advance. 








FLOATING DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


WE print to-day the first, preliminary, chapter of the 
story by Raymond S. Spears of the expedition which he 
has undertaken for the purpose of giving the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM many-columns of good reading. Mr. 
Spears has already and abundantly demonstrated his 
peculiar equipment for such a trip, and the Mississippi 
series will not fail to be a welcome part in following 
numbers. 








fr WHAT OF THE WOODCOCK? 


To-pay we talk or write of the lordly grouse, of Bob 
White, game bird of America, or of English pheasanis, 
springing from the ground almost under the feet and 
shaking their long tails at the gunner, who in his aston- 
ishment and half alarm, is likely to fire both barrels in the 
air as the bird sails slowly away. Two generations ago 
it was not so. Then the men who wrote and talked about 
shooting spoke of another bird which then was their 
favorite, the most highly esteemed game bird of the land. 
In those days as, in the estimation of the gunner, the 
canvasback was the chief of all the ducks, so to the heart 
of the upland shooter there was no bird so near as the 
woodcock. He is little and round and ruddy of coat, and 
if you see him on the ground he seems to carry his long 
bill awkwardly and with difficulty, but as he twists away 
through the branches of the swamp with eccentric but de- 
liberate flight, he still stirs the heart of the sportsmen of 
the older generation as does no other bird, except the 
ruffed grouse. 

The woodcock is so easily killed.and flies so slowly 
against the guns and the dogs of modern times that he 
does not have half a chance for his life. Moreover, he is 
subject to dangers that never threaten gallinaceous birds 
or ducks, and his nature is so simple and confiding that 
the is really unfitted to take care of himself. 

When you start him in the swamp, or by the little 
‘spring hole where he has been seeking for worms, ke 
flies away, not because he is frightened, but because he 
wishes to be by himself; and when you invade his soli- 
tude he simply gets up and moves away because he does 
not wish to be bothered by disagreeable strangers. He 
acts, in fact, much as you might act if, when sitting in a 
car, a drunken man should come in and drop down into 
the seat beside you. You would probably move to another 
seat. 

A year or two ago attention was called to the interest- 
ing paper on the disappearance of the-woodcock by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher, of the Biological Survey. Dr. Fisher is not 


only a scientific man of eminence, but a keen sportsman 
as well, and having given special attention to the wood- 
cock he could tell better than most of us how rapidly this 
species is disappearing. What with summer shooting in 
some States at the north, winter shooting all over the 
south, and the occasional recurrence of cold storms ex- 
tending far enough south to freeze the woodcock’s winter 
feeding grounds and so to cause him to starve, this charm- 
ing little bird has been growing more and more scarce 
until now it is seldom seen. 

It would be interesting to learn from Forest AND 
STREAM readers what their experience has been with the 
woodcock during this autumn. Have many of them been 
seen? Have many been killed? We know that cover 
which a dozen or twenty years ago was favorite fall 
woodcock ground, has been worked over this season with- 
out starting a single bird; and there is no doubt that the 
woodcock are few by comparison with years ago. Still, 
there may be more this season than we imagine, and if 
any group of men can give us facts about this, these men 
will be found among the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 

Early November is the time when most shooters of 
New England and the middle States have been accus- 
tomed to look for the woodcock, picking up in their wan- 
derings of the day a few of these birds, to add to the bag 
ot quail and ruffed grouse which reward the hard but 
pleasant labor of a day’s shooting over rough hills 
or through tangled swamps. Among the white birch 
sprouts that grow on the steep hillside, and in the little 
openings among them, where are to be found low cedars, 
sumacs, bayberry bushes and blackberry vines, the wood- 
ccck like to lie at mid-day and rising from there with 
twisting flight, to plunge down at evening to the wet 
spring holes where the grass remains green late in the 
fall, and the rich black soil furnishes a home for the 
worms on which they feed. 

If you are happy enough to live in the country, and to 
de your shooting near your home, you know all the spots 
for miles about where at the different seasons you will 
find the wcodcock. You are not obliged to waste time 
beating over a great lot of unknown country in the hope 
of running across a bird here or there, and you can tell 
whether this autumn there have been woodcock about you. 

It would be interesting to know as to this, and we 
should like to have those who can do so, tell us what 
they know about the woodcock in the autumn of 1903. 
Sut since this little bird is now so scarce, if you set out to 
make itvestigation as to the numbers, why not leave the 
gun at home and take only the old dog, who will show 
you now, as he has shown so many times before, whether 
or no there are woodcock in the covers. 


————_—_———— 


PISECO. 


ReAr-ApMirAL Lester A. BEARDSLEE died at Augusta, 
Ga., November 11, aged sixty-seven years. Admirai 
Beardslee’s death removes one of the Old Guard of the 
Forest AND STREAM’S contributors. The first number of 
the paper, printed August 14, 1873, contained a sketch of 
“Wild Fishing Among the Kroos,” off the coast of West 
Africa, bearing the signature Com. L. A. Beardslee, U. 
S. N.; and for a quarter century following the nom-de- 
plume of Piseco was a familiar one in these pages. The 
career of a naval officer gave opportunities of observing 
interesting phases of life in all quarters of the globe; and 
wherever Piseco. sailed he found material for papers 
which were among the most entertaining features of this 
journal. 

Born in Little Falls, N. Y., in 1836, Admiral Beardslee 
was in 1898 placed on the retired list for age, and after 
spending some time abroad, made a home for himself at 
Beaufort, S. C. 

The Beardslee trout which happens to be mentioned in 
our cclumns to-day, is the blue-back trout of Lake Cres- 
cent, which takes its name from Admiral Beardslee. 
While in command of the Pacific Squadron, 1894-1897, 
Admiral Beardslee explored the fishing of Crescent Lake, 
Clallam county, Wash., and there discoveted a variety oi 
the Salmo gairdneri, which was first described by him 
in the angling columns of Forest AND Stream. The fish 
was named Beardsleei by Messrs. Jordan and Evermann 
“for Admiral L. A. Beardslee, U. S. N., in retognition of 
his active and intelligent interest in American ganic 
re 


AND now comes the case of Willard Ames, of Malone, 
N. Y., who the other day, with the help of a female com- 
panion, drowned a buck in Indian Lake by holding its 
head under water until it was dead. The incident is one 
of the manifestations of human brutishness which at 
first blush might seem to call for comment; but it is diffi- 
cult to perceive what comment could be more forcible 
than the bare statement of the facts. Right minded per- 
scns abhor such a deed; alienists would probably diag- 
nose it as the act of a pervert; ahd all of us would pray 
te be delivered from ever falling into the company of the 
assembled guests of the house party who congratulated 
the deer drowners on their success. The Adirondack 
law should follow that in many other States and forbid 
the killing of deer in the water. The statute now pro- 
hibits crusting, which means killing deer when there is 
a snow crust through which the deer break and thus be- 
come an easy prey. There is no essential difference be- 
tween clubbing to death a deer in the snow and drowning 
a deer by holding its head under water in a lake; and the 
law might well take cognizance of the deer drowners. 


Tue little girl’s composition described pins as things 
which saved people’s lives by their not swallowing them. 
In like manner glass bottles may be described as: things 
which save the forests by not setting them afire. The 
beer bottle and the whisky bottle have been inveighed 
against before now as non-essentials in one’s camp outfit ; 
and now the new charge is made against the bottle 
thrown away by campers, that it is of an incendiary 
nature, and fires the prairies and woods. A case is re- 
ported from France of the burning of a haystack which 
was ignited by the focusing of the sun’s rays by an empty 
beer bottle left behind by a party of picnickers. In 
Queensland and other grass countries great care is used 
to avoid the leaving of glass where it might kindle a fire. 
The San Francisco Bulletin suggests that some of the 
forest and grain field fires which break out spontaneously 
are started in a similar way. If there is reasonableness 
in the theory, we shall have to add to the injunction to 
put out the camp-fire another to bury the bottles. 

R 

WITHOUT any ulterior purpose of converting, or per- 
verting, the Forest AND STREAM into a journal of literary 
criticism, we have given free rein to the participants in 
the Kipling debate, and both sides have had full oppor- 
tunity to say their say. This is to give notice that after 
to-day we shall have room in only one more number, 
that of November 28, for further discussion of the sub- 
ject. With that issue the debate will be closed, not to be 
reopened until Patti shall make another farewell’ tour. 
The Kipling controversy has been attended with much 
interest. Those who have taken part in it have repre- 
sented a wide geographical range, from Kansas to New- 
foundland. The substance of the debate has been copied 
into our English contemporaries and ‘the merits of the 
question have been taken up by correspondents of those 
journals. It may reasonably be assumed that many a 
reader has been prompted to turn to Kipling’s Red Gods 
in the original volume who otherwise would not have 
made their acquaintance. 

e 

In his report on the Yellowstone National Park, Major 
John Pitcher, the acting superintendent in charge, 
strongly recommends that adequate provision may be 
made for feeding the game in the Park in the winter. 
He points ont that the settkement of the country adjacent 
to the Park is constantly restricting the food range, and 
the danger of loss by starvation is increasing in corre- 
sponding degree. The antelope and sheep now winter so 
near to Fort Yellowstone that it would not be° difficult, 
Major Pitcher thinks, to provide for feeding them. 


a 
THAT is an unusual and neglected field of exploration 
and adventure which Mr. Kephart writes of this week; 
and amateur cave explorers will not fail to appreciate the 
value of the hints drawn from our contributor’s ex- 
perience for their guidance. 
es 
CORRESPONDENTS are requested to observe that the only 
address to which communications intended for this jour- 
nal should be Sent is No. 346 Broadway, New York. We 
have no other. office. 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 





IL—For a River Outfit.5 


THE worst part of going anywhere always seems to me 
to be the getting ready for the trip. It is a pleasure to 
know that every preparation well done has its reward be- 
fore the end many fold, but the worry lest something 
important be forgotten, something useless be added to the 
burdens, makes a hardship of what might otherwise be 
a most enjoyable portion of a journey, little or long. 
Probably the fact that my hunting has been reached after 
weary miles under a pack basket has rendered the get- 
ting ready a painful process of boiling down and leaving 
behind. 

Experience eases scme of the trials. One learns how 
little and what is needed after a time, and yet, in spite of 
the protest of his shoulders, the pack-carrier will add a 
few ounces that might better have been left behind, and 
fail to take something that would have proved most use- 
ful, or pleasing, unless he each time exercises every care 
and most careful calculation. 

The anxiety is redoubled when a region new to the 
would-be tourist camper is in mind. In spite of most 
elaborate precautions and thought, there will be mistakes 
—so many, in fact, that one is sometimes tempted to 
not get ready, but just go on the day appointed. That is 
the easiest way to get ready I know of, but—perhaps, 
alas!—I’ve never had the nerve to try it even for a week 
in familiar woods. 

I began last spring to get things together for a trip ina 
rowboat down the Mississippi River, the start to be made 
at St. Louis. I had been down the Tennessee in a moun- 
tain-made boat and so had some of the duffle necessary, 
and some idea of what a long river journey would re- 
quire. On the Tennessee I had a wooden box six feet 
six inches long, twenty inches wide and four inches deep 
on the bottom of the boat to sleep on in case of necessity. 
It kept me above the water that was always in the boat 
when I slept in it. I slept on the box several times, rolled 
up in a blanket, never once thinking to fill a couple of sacks 
with leaves for a bed. This time I thought of my place 
to sleep first of all. Instead of depending on houses along 
the bank for a resting place, the boat was to be my house 
and home. A heavy canvas hammock with a cover sewed 
on it, making a large bag, is the bed decided on. In some 
fashion I am to rig it, cot-fashion, from the oar locks, 
aft to the stern seat by rope or stick, or both. Over this, 
as in my other boat, I aim to arrange hoops of green cane 
over which to draw an old nine-foot-long canvas for a 
boat tent. The open ends of the boat covering will be 
stopped by the one-time sides of an old lean-to which I 
carried on a walking trip toward the south; and mosquito 
netting will be over the openings to keep out insects and 
snakes, especially snakes. 

It seems as if all the old hunting and fishing trips had 
each left something behind which would serve some pur- 
pose or other somewhere along the big river. For in- 
stance, some fish-hooks which I used in Huntington Bay, 
Long Island, are a proper size—No. 1—for the blue cat 
of the river. I have yet to catch a blue cat, but Mr. 
Horace Kephart told me this morning here at St. Louis 
that I’d find them in certain sloughs down the river. I 
have yet to see a slough to know it for certain, but I’m 
in hopes of recognizing either the dry-land kind or the 
behind-the-island sort at the first look at one, also the 
blue cats. 

A very important part of the outfit gathered from my 
duffle at Northwood, N. Y., was for cooking. It consists 
of a small frying pan, a graniteware plate, two granite- 
ware pails—one covered—a cup, a knife, fork and spoon— 
only I’ve got to get the fork, and mustn’t forget. The 
plate will serve to cover the frying-pan in cooking. The 
Kid guys me somewhat because I am taking nickle-plated 
knife and spoons. He says it’s a sign of tenderness. At 
any rate, coffee or soup or potato eaten from old iron 
leaves a rank taste in my mouth, and I'll not stand it if I 
can help it. After all, it is the little discomforts that hurt 
the pleasure of a trip. The big ones are enjoyed, even 
while they last, by anyone with the love of adventure or 
with a sense of the fitness of things. 

T have always carried a mending kit with me, and the 
needles, thread, and patches invariably prove of service 
at frequent intervals. Once an ax wound was sewed up 
with some of the white thread, and scores of tears, wears, 
and rips have been closed up by more or less skillful use 
of needle and thread from the little red case, with its one 
pocket and half dozen flannel leaves, well wrapped by a 
cover and tied with a ribbon. 

Because of the horror with which I regard all snakes, 
harmless or otherwise, T have a pair of substantial leather 
leggings. One blade of my pocket knife will always be 
keenly sharp for cutting open a snake bite, and in my 
duffle, handy, will be a vaseline bottle full of matches 
tightly corked. If other matches get wet, these will not, 


and the bottle, if I hold a lighted match inside of it, and 
then put the mouth of the bottle over the wound, the 
cooling of the air within will cause a suction that draws 
the wound—useful in case of a wound by a rusty nail, or 
insect sting, as well as by a snake bite. 

I have an acetylene gas lamp, of the sort used on auto- 
mobiles. Its light is very brilliant, and when I anr tied 
to a stump down in some bayou I can read one or other 
of the few books I have with me, or write for a little 
while before turning in. But this lamp is a matter >f 
experiment. It seems to be a most excellent lamp for 
night travel if that should ever be necessary—which I 
hope it won't. 

I have woolen and cotton underwear, thickest woolen 
socks, for in a boat cold feet are apt to come in bad 
weather; short and long trousers, a pair of blue overalls, 
a thick sweater, a couple blue half-wool overshirts, two 
pair of shoes and a pair of moccasins. A mackintosh is 
a novelty to me when in the wilds, but I have no doubt 
but what the one I carry will prove its value often enough 
during the winter. 


A 10-gauge shotgun and a heavy revolver are the fire- 
arms I decided to bring at the last moment. I carried a 
.38 caliber rifle part way with me, but when I came to 
think of the trip, which is not a hunting or fishing one, 
I decided that the shotgun and revolver were all that are 
necessary. It will serve for anything I care to kill—even 
for a bear. For ducks and the like, I could have nothing 
better. A rifle is well enough for birds when there is a bit 
of meat in camp, but even a poor hunter can get small 
game with a shotgun—squirrels included. A copy of the 
game laws is essential in this connection, for the tourist 
must never forget that there are laws relating to non- 
residents in many of the States. But even here the non- 
resident is not entirely shut off from eating fresh wild 
meat. Some birds are not protected—blackbirds, for in- 
stance, and I have found them good eating on many occa- 
sions. A brother of mine, cramped for provisions, once 
ate a young blue heron and pronounced it good eating. 
Herons, in most States, are not considered game or song- 
sters. The tourist, it seems to me, should not be without 
expedients, or hidebound. It is well in getting ready to 
have in mind some things with which to meet such com- 
mon emergencies as lack of grub, snake bites, mosquitoes, 
and the like. 


To cook with, I early decided to get an oil stove. An 
open fire in a sand box under a tent on a boat on a warm, 
sultry, rainy day, is an abomination, and yet a long-legged 
kettle, a Dutch oven to cook corn bread biscuit, roast a 
rabbit or duck, or do other “heavy” cooking over an open 
fire, seems necessary. It will not do for the tourist who 
expects to live for months on his own cooking not to have 
a plentiful supply of utensils for cooking the variety of 
articles to be had by purchase, acquirement or capture. 
With two or three varieties of vegetables, a slab of meat, 
some water and salt, one can make soups, and substan- 
tial meals. Beans, Irish and sweet potatoes, onions, con- 
densed milk, a slab of bacon (it’s better than salt pork), 
flour, chocolate, loaf sugar, rice, salt, summer savory, pep- 
per, butter, tea, a can of tomatoes, and perhaps some 
other things are to be purchased. These, if loose, will be 
carried in old cloth sugar and salt sacks, of which I have 
oot forty. They serve admirably to pack clothes in, 
also. 

An ax for firewood when I want a camp-fire is needful. 
Sometimes one is tempted to carry a hatchet. I have car- 
ried a short handled hatchet that weighed a pound and a 
half, and found it very serviceable, indeed; but one is 
limited to trees not exceeding three inches in diameter 
if a hatchet is all he carries; also he is liable to scalp his 
knee with one. I left the hatchet at home, and will get a 
three and a half pound ax—big enough for work in a 
lumber camp. In a boat one can enlarge a great deal on 
the pack-carrier’s outfit. 

It is always interesting to know about the region one is 
traveling through—real travel is for the purpose of see- 
ing things. Thoreau traveled all his life through the fields 
near Concord, Mass., and continually made discoveries in 
his neighbor’s fields and pastures. The man who goes 
into Thibet is not more to be praised than he who finds 
something new in his own back yard. In some respects 
the stay-at-home explorer is more to be commended. 
Some hundreds of men have seen and written about the 
Mississippi. The library explorer need never take a back 
seat when it comes to so old a stream as the Father of 
the Waters. In fact, nothing but the figures which have 
resulted from fifty years of unremitting observation and 
calculation by men who have done nothing but consider 
the size and forces—especially the forces—of the Missis- 
sippi can in any measure give one a comprehensive idea 
of just what the Mississippi River means. A mere series 
of glances at the river is not enough. And yet these 
figures, to be comprchended, must be read by one who can 
understand the distances of the stars, and who is filled 
with wonder at the thought of radium. All that has been 
s2id and written about the most wonderful of American 
streams falls short of the reality. A feeling of disap- 
pointment was the first sensation I had when I saw the 
river for the first time last week. I had just crossed it on 
the cars, thinking it was backwater from a flood. It 
looked narrower than I expected; it didn’t seem to be 
rushing onward; it looked sluggish, insignificant, muddy, 
black. After a time I saw that the little building on the 
far side was in reality three stories high, the bobbing 
mass of black drift a ways from the bank, compared to a 
flour barrel—that seemed the size of a tomato can— 
proved to be a tree trunk sixty odd feet long pounding 
away southward. The men of science with their foot 
rules, their six-ounce glass graduates, their broom handles 
loaded with lead, and stop watches, their sheets of paper 
and lead pencils, their gauges, sounding poles, an! levels— 
they have told stories as full of wonders as any that man 
ever conceived—and one finds them in little pamphlets 
labeled “Tabulated Results,” “Levee Systems,” “Re- 
ports of the Mississippi River Commission,” and other 
things of that sort. 

Poets rise up and put spurs to Pegasus telling of Hora- 
tio at the Bridge—but the man who flung the bridge over 
the river has his story told in mere figures that mean, 
nevertheless, somewhat more than a clash at arms. It 
was the scientist who first brought men near enough to- 
gether to fight, and furnished the means for continuing 
the combats. No mere passer by, such as I am, could in 
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any fair measure understand the Mississippi until he had 
examined with care “Tabulated Results” and other things 
of that sort. One or two of these in an outfit give a river 
traveler something upon which to build his notions of the 
region, its size, and resources. And after these things 
come the history of the men in the new valley, their 
searches for gold, and the making of a home—land wars, 
pestilence and peace, exploration, commerce and growing 
comfort. Mankind has much to answer for in the doings 
of the Mississippi Valley, and some rewards to gather. 
A not nice saying up in the Adirondacks is, “There’s a 
man who’s got guts.” A woodsman who “has guts” is a 
good fighter and somewhat more. In looking at the his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley one is bound to come to 
the conclusion that its history was made by mer who had 
guts. A history or two is a most useful part of an outfit. 
I have one in mine, and will make use of it in finding 
places fit to see for the sake of the men who made them 
memorable. A series of maps got out by the Mississippi 
River Commission showing every landing, house, field, 
wood lot, and what not along the river, is a part of the 
outfit which will be most useful without a doubt in con- 
ection with history, but especially so when looking for 
a place to get grub. 


In buying an outfit, or the things that it is necessary 
to buy, I have always tried to get things of common 
household use and service, rather than the special 
things invented for the hunter and fisherman. There 
is no doubt but what a special camp kit, packing away 
in a very small space, is most useful in the confined 
space of a very small boat, or canoe, but by adding 
slightly to the space, those who must consider the cost 
find that the common house ware can be put into ser- 
vice, the heavier material even lending itself to con- 
siderable economy of space if care is taken to get pails 
that fit in each other, basins the same and matched 
plates. It always seemed to me that the best camper is 
that man who can take common everyday things into 
camp, and so distribute them in the making of bunks, 
meals and grub as to get the whole goodness out of 
each article, from the tent and its poles to the salt, 
pepper and summer savory. I had this impressed on 
me one time by Mr. A. H. Clark, of New York, who 
probably can do more camping to the twenty-four hours 
than any one who has been along the Hudson River. 
He said: “A man who goes on a vacation does so for 
recreating, not to tear and wear himself to pieces.” 
It was a novel view of the situation to me, but I find 
by practice that a few little extras in camp, extra tow- 
els, extra sugar, an extra vegetable or two, a bottle of 
catsup, go far toward reducing the hardship against 
which the body rebels—as every one knows who has 
passed through the “roughing it” stage of love for 
nature. As a camping trip down the Mississippi River 
months long is in prospect before me, I have had to 
consider my outfit with all care. 

Mark Twain and other humorists make a laughing 
matter of such things as fever and ague, dandy fever— 
“Louisiana shakers” and the muddy water of the river 
—“They expect us to drink this slush!” an indignant 
stranger is made to say. To watch the mass of stuff 
that fills a comman drinking glass from a St. Louis 
faucet, for instance, as it disintegrates, gathers into 
visible specks that slowly settles to the bottom of the 
glass, a dull, opaque, thickening, is to suggest all man- 
ner of internal troubles. I could taste the clay when I 
first drank it, but scientists say it is not so dangerous 
as most well water, and some of the oldest citizens in 
the United States have drank this water all their life, 
holding the glass toward the light to observe the stage 
of the river therefrom, and rejoice in the convolutions 
and rounded clouds that appear as the liquid eddies and 
whirls fresh from the thrust. of the faucet. It may be 
well to remark that St. Louis has the largest brewery 
in the world, and that “everybody drinks beer” there. 
Dealers in distilled water do a thriving business, and 
alum comes in large packages. The size of the river 
is so great that germs are isolated, and, therefore, die. 
Science proves this, nevertheless malaria is so preva- 
lent along the river, that like the Jersey mosquito, it 
is a joke. I have laid in a supply of bromo quinine 
and a pint of whiskey, listerine and vaseline, to meet 
the common exigencies of bad water and bad air. It 
is said that “by taking care of oneself there is little 
danger,” but clothes nicely adapted to the temperature 
and humidity, punctuality as regards bathing, constant- 
ly appropriate food served in the best style—as a re- 
cent magazine article said in regard to typhoid fever, 
there are precautions which one can take, but it is not 
possible to take them all. Fortunately, one need not 
be far from good doctors these days along the river. 

As regards the boat, I had in mind to get a flat bot- 
tom, flare-sided craft about 18 feet long, 4 feet wide 
and 18 inches deep, as near the dory model as possible, 
but Medart, here at St. Louis, said this would not do 
so well as a boat often used on the river for a ferry 
or by sportsmen. The one I have is just short of 16 
feet long, 15 inches deep and about 42 inches wide. It 
is called a clinker model, and is built of three-eighths 
cypress boards and oak ribs, keel and other framing. 
As it is a lap-streak boat, a hole punched in it would 
be a most serious accident, requiring considerable in- 
genuity to repair. But as it is not easy to upset, and 
large enough to stir around in a bit, and looks fit in 
its coat of lead-blue color, it promises to be good 
enough for my purpose—and one needs a good boat 
when on a journey of which the days in the slough 
ana bayou country will probably be the most numer- 
ous. The quality that commends it most is ease in 
running. 

Of course, getting ready for a trip never does end. 
and the last day ashore or afloat when “on a trip 
sees one doing some kind of preparation or another. 
I carried the things I was to wear from New York 
State, but waited till I got to St. Louis to buy such 
utensils and groceries as I would need to buy. Though 
the trip began the day I left Northwood, I was still get- 
ting ready when I saw St. Louis. From my viewpoint 
St. Louis seemed decidedly worth looking at—but not 
until I had been there a day or two. On the way to 
th-t town I dreaded the stay in the city. I wanted to 

“going. 
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Cave Exploration. 


THROUGHOUT my hunting ranges in the Ozarks, caves 
are so numerous that I often vary the routine of camp 
life by exploring underground. The surface rock of this 
region. is mostly a porous and easily soluble limestone, 
through which the rain water, acidulated by fallen 
leaves and other forest debris, sweeps downward and 
eats out subterranean channels. These channels are 
enlarged by erosion, and thus caverns are formed. A 
similar formation is common in western Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and the southern parts of Indiana and Illinois. 
This belt, continued beyond the Mississippi to the In- 
dian Territory, contains the largest and most beautiful 
caves known in our country. Few of the larger ones 
have been fully explored, and there are, no doubt, hun- 
dreds that no man has ever entered. 

It is rare sport to be a pathfinder in the weird realms 
of the underworld. Sluggish indeed is the pulse that 
does not leap at the thought of going where mortal 
has never been, and seeing what no other eye has seen. 
The spice of adventure, the thrill of exploration, the 
slightly heroic feeling that comes from risks coolly 
taken and difficulties overcome, the lure to go farther, 
farther, and the uncertainty of ever getting back again— 
these lend to the sport of cave hunting a peculiar fas- 
cination. Moreover, it takes no long and expensive 
journey to reach your land of mystery, and you can go 
at any season of the year. 


In exploring a cave that has not previously been en- 
tered, the party should be small. Three men are 
enough, and four should be the limit. A larger party 
confuses everyone by its reverberating babble, it 
moves too slowly, and there is the greater chance that 
someone will stray or flunk. Let it be understood that 
this first trip is for the purpose of exploring and noth- 
ing else. Choose a leader, and obey him like a soldier. 
The cave will probably be a labyrinth, both vertically 
and laterally; so you cannot afford to straggle away 
from each other. If one of the party gets into trouble, 
you should be on hand to help him. 

Wear old clothes, of course; for you will probably be 
wet and muddy from head to foot ere you emerge. The 
clay of caverns usually leaves an indelible stain on 
cloth. Overalls and an old canvas hunting coat are 
good—the latter on account of its roomy pockets in 
which you can stow the necessaries of your trip, and 
so have no stick-outs or hang-downs among your ap- 
purtenances. Remember that you must climb and 
crawl. It is bothersome, if not dangerous, to carry 
anything that will flop around and get under you when 
you are wriggling along a shelving rock with an abyss 
below, or to be jammed and wedged fast when trying 
to crawl through a narrow tunnel. 

It is imperative that every man in the party should 
carry a lantern. One of the lights may well be a com- 
mon kerosene lantern. Its bearer should have a good 
length of strong twine with which to lower the light 
down pits or pfecipices. The other men will do bet- 
ter with acetylene lanterns. A common bicycle light 
does very well, if you remove the clamp and rig a wire 
bail through holes drilled in the top; but it should be 
of such kind as will stand on its bottom. Carry spare 
carbide; also a canteen of water, for some caves are 
dry, or you may be unable to reach the drainage level. 
Urine will do for the acetylene lantern in an emergency. 
Each man should also carry a few short paraffin candles. 
If not otherwise needed, they are useful to mark difficult 
or doubtful places on the return route. It stands to 
reason that plenty of matches should be carried. It is 
not enough to carry them in a waterproof box—the 
matches themselves should be waterproofed. This may 
be accomplished by dipping them in melted paraffin; 
but these are not thoroughly reliable, for the wax may 
rub off. A better way is to dip the matches, one at 
a time, into a thin varnish prepared by dissolving 
shellac in alcohol, and then laying the sticks separately 
on paper to dry. If the varnish is too thick, the 
matches will not burn well. Experiment until you get 
the right consistency. Such matches will ignite quickly, 
even after they have been soaked in water for a day 
or more. 


Stow where you can get at it a piece of sandpaper 
well wrapped in sheet rubber. I was taught this kink 
by an experience that I shall not soon forget. With 
but one companion, I was exploring a new-found cave 
that was exceedingly turtuous and had passages lead- 
ing in every direction. I stopped to’ examine some- 
thing while my comrade, not noticing my halt, went 
on down and vanished. After a few minutes I started 
to follow my leader. Soon I had to get down on my 
belly and worm my way through a hole in the rock that 
was not much bigger than the width of my shoulders, 
and was crooked to boot. I was lighted by a common 
kerosene lantern. When I was about half-way through 
the hole my lantern upset and went out. Its mechanism 
for opening and closing was new to me, and, in fum- 
bling with it, I dropped my waterproof match box. 
Fortunately, I laid hand on this precious article imme- 
diately, but it was wet on the outside. Then I discov- 
ered that there was nothing about me that was dry 
enough to strike a match on. My clothing was soaked 
with drip-water, and the rocks about me were wet. I 
yelled like a good fellow for my partner, but he was far 
out of hearing. It would have been foolhardy to move, 
for there was an abyss behind, and I knew not what in 
front. Since the cave was a labyrinth, there was some 
probability that Sid might not find his way back by the 
route he had taken. No one on earth but ourselves 
knew where we were. Despite the cold air of the cav- 
ern, I believe that I began to sweat. The darkness 
seemed tangible and ponderable. Incalculable tons of 
rock seemed to close in upon me like a shrinking gar- 
ment. I forgot that I could get a light with my teeth 
by jerking a match-head between them. I kept on yell- 
ing, and in a few minutes, which seemed zons, I heard 
the welcome halloo of my comrade in a passage under- 
neath. Slowly he retraced his steps, and released me 
from an unpleasant predicament. 

In the kets of your coat, or in a pouch strapped 
so that it cannot dangle nor get under you when 
crawling, carry a ration in the most compact form 
(the army emergency ration in tin is all right), a pocket 
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alcohol stove of the smallest size, a 4-ounce flask of 
alcohol and one of brandy, and, if you smoke, your 
pipe and a tin box of tobacco. A compass you will 
take, of course; but it will prove of slight service if the 
cave is labyrinthine. 5 

The rear man of the party should carry a ball or 
tube of light twine for a guide line. This he will let 
out as he goes along. It is an infallible guide back to 
the entrance. Each of the other men should carry a 
spare ball of twine. The man next to the leader should 
have a 50-foot length of half-inch rope, wrapped about 


‘him like a sash. Carry nothing in your hands but a 


lantern. The camera and flash-lights may well be left 
behind for a subsequent trip. Some magnesium ribbon 
should be taken, to light up large chambers. It is also 
useful in flash-light photozraphy to get depth of back- 
ground. In this case, the man who lights the ribbon 
should be well concealed from the camera, or you will 
get curious effects of forked lightning in your picture. 

Other useful things that may be added to your out- 
fit, if the party be. large enough to carry them, are a 
cold chisel, geologist’s hammer, bags for specimens, a 
dip-net for blind fish, a thermometer, and a pocket 
aneroid. To measure accurately the height of large 
chambers, carry some toy balloons with thread at- 
tached. But, on the first trip, at least, go light, with 
everything stowed as compactly and get-at-able as pos- 
sible. Remember that you must use both hands in 
crawling over difficult passages, and in climbing or de- 
scending. Do not omit a ball of oiled tow or cotton. 
This is to be weighted with a stone, lighted, and cast 
into any sink-hole or chasm where you may fear fire- 
damp. This gas is only found in deep holes that have 
no draft, and is, I believe, never met in caves proper. 
The air of a true cavern is purer than that outside, and 
you can work harder in it without fatigue. One does 
not catch cold in a cave, whatever may be the tempera- 
ture, unless he has been imprudent in entering before 
cooling off, or emerging too abruptly. In this respect, 
it is wiser to explore caves in winter than in summer. 
The temperature of a cavern is constant the year round, 
but that of different caves varies from each other. The 
extremes, I think, are about 45 to 60 degrees. 

Most novices are afraid of meeting snakes or “var- 
mints” in caves. It is a rather foolish dread, thougn 
natural. Serpents or beasts in caves of any consider- 
able size are almost as rare as spooks. If, by extraor- 
dinary chance, you should meet one, it will probably 
be near the entrance. The only snake that I ever saw 
in a cave had tumbled in by accident when frightened. 
The only signs of wild beasts that I have discovered in 
such places were those of a woodchuck, and some bear 
beds made long, long ago. The newspapers once pub- 
lished a story of our killing a five-foot rattler in a cav- 
ern, and printed a photograph of the reptile for veri- 
fication. The snake was genuine enough, but he was 
killed outside the cave. If you should encounter a wild 
beast underground, just flash your lantern in his face 
and scare him to death. 

The only interesting mammal that I ever found in a 
cave was a white bat. In-a small cavern chamber, Sid 
and I had paused, lost in admiration of the beautiful 
white incrustation that covered the rock above atic 
all about us. Never, save after a fall of snow, when ice 
crystals glittering in bright sunlight heighten the effect, 
have I seen such dazzling purity of whiteness. As we 
gazed, Sid suddenly pointed to something clinging 
within reach above my head. It was a bat, virgin white 
as the roof from which it hung. White rats in caves 
I had heard of, but not of albino bats. Sid was of the 
opinion that the sudden appearance of such horrid, 
antediluvian monsters as ourselves, and our voices 
breaking the age-long silence, had frightened the poor 
thing until its hair turned white. We captured it, and 
confined it in an empty lunch box. An hour or so 
later, when we emerged, our first thought was of our 
prize, and how it would appear by daylight. Sure 
enough, it was white as snow. Some time later we ex- 
amined it again, and, to our astonishment, it had turned 
to a dirty yellow. I took it home. The next day it 
was a common every-night bat, of conventional color. 
Some of the white incrustation of the cave, that I had 
brought with me in a bag, had turned to the color of 
iron rust, after exposure.to the sunlight. I presume 
that the bat had been well dusted with it. 

The difficulties encountered in cave exploration are 
analogous to those of mountaineering, save that you 
may need a boat, and you must depend utterly upon 
artificial light. It will not-do to rope the members 
of the party together, for the way is often so tortuous 
that such a rope would be a nuisance, if not a positive 
source of danger. It is sometimes necessary to go 
hand-over-hand on a rope, and such exercise should be 
practiced before starting, unless one is already adept. 
In such maneuvers, and in crawling through narrow 
holes or crevices, go slowly and cautiously, one at a 
time. 

It is hair-raising to have a man wedged in the rock 
so that he cannot move. I had one such experience, 
and it is enough. Some two years ago I discovered a 
“blowing-hole” in a wild part of Ste. Genevieve county, 
Missouri. When first found it was merely a 6 or 
inch hole in the middle of a cattle trail. In summer a 
cold blast blew from it, scattering the leaves for yards 
around. The rains enlarged this opening until a man 
could lower himself into it. Five feet below the sur- 
face it connected with a crack in the rock that looked 
as though it had been rent asunder by an earthquake. 
This crevice descended at a sharp angle, but was too 
narrow to admit a man. Sid and I enlarged it with a 
cold chisel until, with a rope, a thin man could slide down 
edgewise. It went down at an angle for 20 feet, then 
vertically for 25 feet, and then connected with a cav- 
ern of comparatively recent formation. Later a party 
of seven men attempted to explore this cave. We were 
below from seven to nine hours, but did not reach the 
drainage level. It was when trying to get out that the 
“stick” came. Three men succeeded in climbing to the 
surface, but No. 4, when almost at the top of the 
vertical shaft, got one leg fast in a crack and could not 
dislodge it. The men outside could not free him, nor 
could we below, for we-could not get at him. No. 4 
was nervy, and did not whimper, but his position was 
unenviable, to say the least. His strength waned, but. 


he dared not let go the rope for fear of breaking his 
leg. Those of us below could not get out until he did. 
All the chisels in the county could not have liberated 
him in a week. Finally, by careful and gentle 
wriggling, the poor fellow freed his leg and reached 
the surface. And he wants to go down into that cave 
again. 

Well, no sport is sport unless it involves some risk. 
It is something to know that your nerve has been 
tested, and that it has borne the strain. 

Horace KEpuart. 


The Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


(Continued from page 874.) 


THE importance of the buffalo to all prairie tribes is, 
of course, well understood. It furnished them with food, 
clothing, and shelter. From its hide they made lines and 
cinches, and with it they covered their saddles; the sinew 
gave them thread for sewing; they carried water in its 
paunch and also boiled meat in it; its ribs and its dorsal 
spines gave them their knives, and arrowpoints and hoes 
were made from the shoulder-blades; cups and spoons 
and ladles were fashioned from the horns; the hide of the 
neck formed their shields and gave them glue for their 
arrows and their bows; the head of the humerus was used 
to rub hides to make them soft; they braided and twisted 
ropes from the hair; the brain was used for tanning, and 
the fat from the bones was eaten; if the people were 
troubled with certain simple skin diseases, they rubbed 
their bodies with the gall mixed with the contents of the 
paunch, and this cured them. It is not strange, therefore, 
that among the prairie tribes the buffalo was regarded as 
a most important protecting spirit, and was the chief 
among all the animals of the plain. 

A sacred object of great importance—because connected 
with the food supply—was the buffalo stone or iniskim ot 
the Blackfeet. This buffalo stone possessed in itself some 
power, which gave its possessor the ability to draw the 
buffalo to him. Buffalo stones were found on the prairie, 
and the person who succeeded in obtaining one was re- 
garded as very fortunate. Sometimes a man while riding 
over the prairie heard a peculiar faint chirp, such as a lit- 
tle bird might utter. He knew the sound to be made by a 
buffalo stone, and stopped and searched for it, and if he 
failed to find it, marked the place and returned next day 
to look fer it. If it was found he was glad. 

These buffalo stones are usually small ammonites or 
sections of baculites or sometimes merely oddly shaped 
nodules of flint. It is said that if an iniskim was wrapped 
and left undisturbed for a long time it would have young 
ones. That is, two small stones similar in shape to the 
original one would be found in the package with it. 

All. this is of the olden times, and since there are no 
longer buffalo, the buffalo stone is no longer useful. Yet 
within a few years an old woman gave me an iniskim that 
had been in her husband’s family for many generations, 
and told me that if I would rub this stone with the kidney 
fat of a barren buffalo cow, and pray hard, I should never 
be hungry. 

There was a time, far, far back, when the people did 
not know about the buffalo stone, but at that time, in a 
season of great want and suffering, the first one was 
found. It was winter and the buffalo had disappeared. 
Heavy snows had fallen; so deep that the people could 
not move after the buffalo; so the hunters killed deer and 
elk and other game along the river bottom, but these did 
not last long, and presently they began to starve. 

One day a young’married man killed a rabbit, and since 
he andhis wives and children were all hungry he ran 
home fast and told one of the women to hurry to get 
water to cook it. She went down to the stream and bent 
down to fill her bucket, and as she did so she heard the 
sweetest singing she had ever heard. It was near her, 
but she could see no one, and for a long time she for- 
got her water and looked and listened. Presently she took 
a few steps in the direction from which the singing 
seemed to come, and then it appeared that it came from a 
cottonwood tree close to her, and when she was near to 
the tree the singing sounded almost in her ears. She 
looked closely at the tree and saw wedged in the bark 
by a branch an oddly shaped stone, and with the stone 
some wool from a buffalo which had rubbed there. And 
now she saw that the song came from the stone. She was 
frightened, and did not dare even to run away. After a 
little while the singing stopped, and the stone said to the 
woman, “Take me to your lodge, and when it is dark 
call in the people and teach them the song that you have 
just heard. Pray, too, that you may not starve, and that 
the buffalo may return. Do this, and when day comes 
your hearts shall be glad.” 

The woman took the stone from the tree and carried 
it back to her lodge and gave it to her husband, telling 
him about the song and what the stone had said. After 
it became dark the young man called the chiefs and old 
men to the lodge, and his wife taught them the song, and 
they prayed as the stone had directed them. Before long 
they heard a noise, a rumbling sound, at first a long way 
off and-gradually coming nearer. It was the tramp of a 
great herd of buffalo coming. Since that time the people 
have taken care of the buffalo stone and prayed to it. 

Two of the most important lodges in the Blackfoot 
camp are known as the IJn-is-kim lodges. Both are 
painted with figures of the buffalo, and they came to the 
tribe long, long ago, “in about the second generation after 
the first people.” Formerly all the Blackfoot tribes lived 
far to the north of their present home, yet these lodges 
are said to have been discovered near the place where the 
Siksikau now dwell. These lodges came to the tribe in 
the following manner: 

One day, long, long ago, two old men, friends, had 
gone out from the camp to find some cherry-shoots with 
which to make arrows. This was on Bow River, below 
the Blackfoot crossing. After they had gathered the 
branches, they sat down on a high cut bluff on the river 
bank and peeled the bark from the shoots. The river was 
very high. One of these men was named Weasel Heart, 
the other, Fisher. 

As they sat there, Weasel Heart chanced to look down 
into the water and saw the top of a lodge and its poles 
standing there above the surface. He could not believe 
that what he saw was actual, yet it was broad daylight, 
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and, however hard he looked, the top of the lodge and 
its poles were there. P 

Weasel Heart said to his companion: “Friend, do you 
see any object in the water or on the other side?” 

Fisher looked across the river and said, “I see only 
some buffalo.” ve 

“No,” said Weasel Heart, “I do not mean on the prairie; 
look down into that deep hole in the river and you will 
see a lodge there.” f 

Fisher looked as directed, and saw the lodge—it was 
the black buffalo lodge. “Oh, yes,” he said; “I see it, 
and I see another lodge standing in front of it.” Then 
Weasel Heart saw that lodge, too—it was the yellow buf- 
falo lodge. ; 

They wondered at this and could not understand it; but 
they were both men of strong hearts, and presently 
Weasel Heart said: “Friend, I am going down to entcr 
that lodge. Do you sit here and tell me when I get to the 
place.” Then Weasel Heart went up the river and took 
a drift-log to support himself, and pushed it out into the 
water and swam down toward the cut bluff. When he 
had reached the place where the lodge was, Fisher told 
him, and he let go the log and dived down and disap- 
peared from view. _ eS aes 

For a long time Fisher sat there waiting for his friend; 
but at last, after he had been there for half the day, he 
lcoked down the stream and saw a man on the shore—it 





they cannot do so; let us try to make a crossing so that 
it will be easier for them.” So Weasel Heart, alone, 
crossed the river and sat on the bank on one side and 
Fisher sat opposite him on the other. Then Fisher said 
to the people: “Pack up your things now and get read, 
to cross; I will make a place where you can cross easily.” 

Weasel -Heart and Fisher filled their pipes and smoked, 
and then each started to cross the river. As each stepped 
into the water, the river began to go down, the crossing 
grew more and more shallow. The people, with all their 
dogs, followed close behind Fisher, as he -had told them 
to do. Fisher and Weasel Heart met in the middle of the 
river, and when they did so they stepped to one side up 
the stream and let the people pass them. Ever since that 
day this has been a shallow crossing. These lodges came 
from the Under-water people—Su ye tuppi. Sed 

Certain of the Jn-is -kim are kept in these lodges in lit- 
tle bags. They can be kept only in these lodges, and by 
these lodge-owners. : 

The yellow-painted buffalo lodge has, surrounding the 
border, at the ground, a black band, fifteen to eighteen 
inches in width, on which are painted a double row of 
white disks, four to six inches in diameter. These disks, 
called stars in my article in the Anthropologist, are not 
the stars of the sky, but what the Blackfeet call dusty 
siars, the term used for the puff balls which grow on the 
prairie and which when ripe seem to inclose fine powder 





BLACK-PAINTED BUFFALO-STONE LODGE. 


was Weasel Heart, who walked up the bank until he had 
reached his friend. Fisher said to him: “I was afraid 
that something bad had happened to you. I have been 
waiting a long time. You went into that lodge that you 
saw (the black buffalo lodge); now I am going to do 
the same thing, but I shall go into the other one.” 
Fisher went up the stream and then swam down, as 
Weasel Heart had done, and when he reached the place, 
he disappeared as Weasel Heart had disappeared, and the 
log he had been resting on floated down. the stream. 
Weasel Heart waited for his friend as long as Fisher had 
waited for him, and when Fisher came out of the water, 
it was at the place where Weasel Heart had come out. 
Ee joined his friend and they went home to the 


=. 

hen the two had come to a hill near the camp, they 
met a young man, and by him sent. word that the people 
should make a sweat-house for them. After the sweat- 
house had been made, word was sent to them, and they 
entered the camp arid went into the sweat-house and took 
a sweat, and all the time while they were sweating sand 
was falling from their bodies. 

After this the people moved camp and went out and 
killed buffaio, and these two men took hides and built two 
lodges, and painted them just as the lodges were painted 
that they had seen in the river. 

Now, the people wished to cross the river below the 
Blackfoot crossing, but as the stream was deep it was 
always a hard matter for them to get across. The dogs 
and the travois were often swept away, and the people 
lost many of their things. At this time the tribe wanted 
to cross, and Fisher and Weasel Heart said to each other: 
“The people wish to cross the river, but it is high and ° 


_ or dust. 


. the other. 


The band close to the ground therefore repre- 
sents the prairie or the earth. ~The ground color of the 
lodge is yellow, while the buffalo are brown. The bull is 
painted across the front of the lodge, the cow across the 
back. The pinning of the lodge passes down behind the 
bull’s. shoulders. In the bull,. the hoofs, the two eyes 
(both on one side of. the head), the knees, tongue, geni- 
tals, kidneys, tail, and horns are green. The life-line is 
red and green in alternate blocks, and the heart is green. 
A spot between the horns, and the insides of the ears, 
sre red. The cow has the tail, kidneys, hoofs, ankles, 
horns, tongue, ears, two eyes (on one side), and the 
nostrils red. The life-line is red and green. In each 
animal the.tongue protrudes; each is licking the rump of 

Below the smoke-hole at the top is the butter- 
fly cross. 

The black buffalo lodge has. the black band at the 
ground with a regularly-spaced double row of disks repre- 
senting. stars.. The buffalo bull and cow are black on 
white ground. The bull is at the front of the lodge, its 
pinning passing down just back of-the shoulders. The 


_ tongue, two eyes, horns, hoofs, front pasterns, heart, and 


genitals aré green, the nostrils, inside of ears, a spot be- 
tween the horns, the wrists, hind pasterns, hooflets, kid- 
neys, tail spot, and hocks are red. The cow is similar, 
except that the tail spot is green. At the back of the 
lodge there is a green butterfly cross; the wings are 
black, painted with stars, and the points of the wings 
carry buffalo tails and hoofs. 

The two lodges last mentioned are situated on the 
northwest side of the camp-circle, and are not far apart. 

Gerorce Birp GRINNELL. 
[?0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


More Musings from Sand Lake. 
Why Eight Lines of Kipliog’s “Res Gods” were Branded 


Ou la chévre est attachée, il faut qu'elle broite. 


EicuT or ten of your regular contributors have had a 
good time rising to my “red gods” fly, and have extended 
themselves in protest at my strictures on Kipling’s double- 
auatrain, chosen from the whole “poem” by a. friend as 
the least vulnerable. These apologists have not been pru- 
dent in husbanding their resources. Men who wished to 
answer them have been asked by me to be silent. Weight 
of numbers and impetuosity of apology were used to 
diminish, if possible, the force of the criticism. Mr. Ash- 
croft has drawn their fire admirably. Even Doctor Mor- 
ris, whom I can never sufficiently thank for having sent 
me to the Serpentine, Bay of Islands, Harry’s Brook and 
Bay St. George in Newfoundland, joins the apologists. 
Private letters from friends have advised me to admit 
that I “had been argued to a stand-still”—as if this were 
a mere contest, instead of a search for the truth. Others 
lamented the ‘‘unfortunate choice” for the attack, of the 
“truest” lines in “The Feet of the Young Men.” 

The Old Angler, whom I extinguished in the intermin- 
able sea-trout discussion, being deprived of a favorite 
theme to tilt with Mr. Hallock about in print, now 
gets Mr. Hallock to join him against me. Mr. Ven- 
ning is all right under his crust. May his years, and 
those of Mr. Hallock, sit lightly. 

I am satisfied that the great body of Forest AND 
STREAM readers are not represented by the apologists, 
who, I take it, represent a provincial defense of 
what is said to be a “poem” inspired by Maine woods. 

In the torrent and onrush of apology, I find one gen- 
erous foe—Hermit—who extends the noblesse oblige due 
to a fellow sportsman, no matter how ignorant and mis- 
guided he may be. Thanks, sir, for your courteous 
words—sincere, heartfelt—contrasting gratefully. Now, 
1 ask you to come out back of your Maine tent, face to 


the west, and take the following wireless message from 
me: 


My fellow fisherman, I am only an “ignorant,” “sense- 
less” Sand Lake angler, who has been angrily told by 
eight or ten of the writers for Forest AND STREAM to be 
silent until I go and get some experience, and not dare to 
call Kipling’s “word-picture” a “splotteration. If I 
ever meet you, my first words shall be, “Have a cigar, 
and what’s your favorite moist joy?” You hail me with 
a friendly “Come east.” 

Brother, I’ve been east, and likewise have had guides, 
mostly Indians, pole me up over a thousand miles of swift 
water, and down nearly twice as many miles. Have been 
in Maine three times. Been to Moosehead, and from 
there by buckboard to the headwaters of the St. John’s 
River, and down that stream into Square Lake. Was 
paddled, poled and portaged from the line of the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad to the Sourdnahonk and back, 
and had to pay forty dollars for the five days’ 
round trip with one guide. I saw at least twenty other 
canoes, going up and down:streams in Maine; yet my New 
England friends think I must have been blind, for I 
never saw a “shod” (not sleeved) canoe-pole in Maine, 
nor anywhere except one pair at John Connell’s camps 
on the Tabusintac in New Brunswick. 

Brother, I am here at beautiful Sand Lake in Michigan, 
two miles from. Pentecost Station on the- Lake Shore 
Railway. I hire my boat all day for a quarter, and am 
living like a fighting-cock at a little “hotel” for a dollar 
a day. That saves me $2.50 a day as compared with 
Maine. I need no guide, row myself. That saves $2.50 
more, a clear gain of $5 daily by not coming east. And 
when I and the small-mouth black bass are both of the 
right mind, I “ketch ’em to beat the band.” No seli- 
important, oracular “guides” to charge me $3 daily for 
intimating to me that they know it all, and taking me 
te places they want to go to and I don’t, and who insist 
on using semi-handspikes that are tools of the lumber 
camps, and then calling them canoe-poles, and dubbing 
me an ignoramus if I say they are not. They are proud 
of that “click” of the log-driver’s tool, which they have 
“worked in” on me as the genuine pole, and claim it can 
be heard a mile, and even exultantly cite a confessedly 
unknown writer in a Boston paper to prove it. Now, I 
ask you as a man and brother, do you think they don’t 
want me to catch fish or shoot big game, and so use their 
shod poles in my canoe to frighten away all my fish “long 
before the canoe comes in sight,” and mean to scare my 
deer and moose that way, by keeping them in a state of 
alarmed alertness and wonder about what naval fight is 
approaching? See? Besides, if I want to shoot a deer, 
they charge me a big license fee for the privilege of com- 
ing to their camps and spending a lot of money—charge 
for the privilege of even firing one shot that may miss. 
Worse, and unpardonable, they insist on branding me as 
a criminal is branded in Paris. They Bertillonize me, 
taking my height, color of hair and mustache, beard, 
and eyes. Insultingly they ask if I can write my name, 
and record my answer. Then they actually sit down and 
do a lot of hard thinking, trying to spell out why, as I 
write this, their camps are so deserted of non-resident 
hunters whose lovely cash they meant to get. 

Brother, you invite me to come east. I’ve been east. 
Pardon a hospitable suggestion. Suppose you come west 
instead, and really see some Indians, camp-beds and 
canoe-poles. Come on, to the lakes and streams of the 
Kootenai Country, to Slocan, Arrow, Okanagan, Harri- 
son, and Sugar and Mabel lakes. Come to Lakes 
Chelan, Crescent and Sutherland, in Washington, and 
see Mt. Olympus glassed in the two latter. Come to 
Two Medicine and St. Mary’s lakes, to Crow’s Nest 
Lake and the Elk River. You shall take blueback 
Beardslee trout that weigh 15 pounds each. You 
shall find plenty of Indians that are not smoky, 
and that cannot be “smelled further than you can 
smell Limburger cheese.” Come on, to the 
Frankfort lakes of Michigan and see unshod canoe- 
poles on the swift Platte River; come to the Fifield 
lakes of Wisconsin, the Alexandria lakes of Minnesota, 
to Lake of the Woods and Lake Winnipeg. I have fished 
in all the waters named, and have camped on over half 
of them. Better yet, come to the Campbell River and 
Cowhichan Lake on Vancouver Island. If you want 
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A—BLACKENED TIMBER. 


blackened timber you shall see it by hundreds of square 
miles. Or, best of all, sleep beside me ina tent by Emerald 
Lake north of Field, and we will take a day’s journey 
and see the Yo Ho Cajion, and Takakkaw Fall taking its 
sheer, snow-white plunge a third of a mile, and look at 
glaciers around which the bighorn sheep browse, and 
everything sticks up on edge about a mile and a half. 
You will not see even one pair of shod canoe-poles in 
all your trip. Or if you want to try and crawl into the 
barrel of your gun, nothing is easier than to take you to 
another world of camping and angling waters, the great 
Shuswap Region, with Anesty, Seymour, Main Arm and 
Adams lakes and their streams, where mountains are 
nearly two miles high, and lakes often 1,200 feet deep. 
There you can get introduced into society—of the silver- 
tips, cinnamons and grizzlies, who will charge you on 
sight, and favor you with a “swipe” you will remember 
if you survive. During eleven long summers of delight 
I saw ‘all this, if I am a Sand Laker now. See them 
yourself; I will get you a round-trip pass over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and you will come back asking, 
“Where is Maine, anyhow?” Or come and dine with me 
when I return to New York, and we will sneer ai 
Sherry’s menu, and agree it is not “in it” with the roasted 
fool-hen and fried trout in the woods’ where 
we don’t wear white handcuffs and_ breast-plate 
shirt-fronts under white ties, nor make ourselves 
black grasshoppers in clawhammer coats. And 
when you are old, join us in a_ tent on _ the 
little Slagle River in Michigan, probably the best 
home of wild, natural beauty in all the world. And then 
I'll cry peccavi if you also do not insist that a man who 
was well known not to be a canoeist, camper, angler or 
sportsman, was a fakir when he presumed*to misadvis 
you that the feet of all the young men are “turning” to 
his patch of “blackened timber” that he happened to s¢e 
when some Maine sportsnen entertained him, and where 
he seems to have been visited by a counterfeit “heavenly 
muse” that embalmed him with a “divine afflatus” so he 
might steal your tent ove your head, and make you sleep 
in starlight or rain and figi.. mosquitoes and gnats, make 
from it robes that, Dowie-like, he gets on wrong- 
side out and hind-side fo-emost, and then write a fake 
“poem” of “universal application.” 

Then you will join me in pointing “the slow, unmoving 
finger of scorn,” and crying “Mountebank!” when such a 
man coolly asks you, “Do you know” some unlocated. 
swift stream where all the log-jams are “right-angled,” 
and “bars” are of “shingle?” 

* » * * * 4 

I review this, for it is vital. Some years ago a man 
went to Brattleboro in Vermont, married there, made a 
visit or two to Maine, and was entertained by Mainc 
sportsinen, as I am told. He had secured some notoriety 
as a writer of swashbuckler rhymes about soldier life in 
barracks, his work in that way being recently character- 
ized by the London Atheneum as “amazing intellectuai 
vulgarity,” “fitted for the music halls, or for exponents of 
cheap materialism, and philistine admirers.” It was well 
understood that he was not a fisherman or woodsmar. 
canoeist or camper. He was a literary hack, everything 
being grist that came to his mill. And he planned a 
“grand” “poem” which the Maine folks should accept 1s 
coming from a new Elijah, a High-priest of Nature at 
whose feet all sportsmen should sit in admiration. The 
possibilities of the wild and beautiful should be ex- 
hausted; nothing should be lacking in the spellbinding 
picture of the angler and his camp of beauty and grace. 

Mind, this “poem” was to be the record mark, superb, 
the very apotheosis and quintessence of the beauties ani 
hypnotism of the joys of angling. And that is what his 
apologists call it in these columns—that no picture known 
to them is so lovely, sweet, grand, vivid, and true! 

He, an ignoramus of the camp, was to write for the de- 
lectation, instruction and joy of even the especial 
sportsmen and woodsmen who had made Nature’s real 
beauty and grace a humble study for a life-time—for 
men who welcomed and searched for any one who could 
write with the heart and eye of the beholder with knowl- 
edge about their loved domain. No Cagliostro of sport 


could safely sweep the harp-strings for them. They them- 
selves loved best to admire and worship with mute lips, 
and only talk of it all with their hearts, for they knew 
Nature should be studied rather than described by puny 
words. Over them always was the sense of impotence 
to tell of what they saw and felt. -And when a passer-by, 
seeking his own glorification and cash profit, assumes to 
enter their temples and fill their forest cathedrals and dim 
aisles with false notes, they are not merely indignant, but 
furious. For all this is to them a sacred thing, almost 
their religion, as it is a reverent form of worship. They 
are jealous of this realm, and no vandal hand can be 
permitted to smirch it unchallenged. 

If this were not a sportsmen’s paper, all that I have so 
far said would be omitted. The eight lines attacked are 
now quoted by me, I hope for the last time, for I am 
always pained to look at and feel their falsehood. But 


PB—LEAVING A CAMP—A LAST LOOK AT THE SLAGLE RIVER. 


“Good-by, Sweetheart! 


“Aad from the stream I turned away, 
But heard it many an after day.”—Cxare. 
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first I repeat that Kipling was a fakir when he wrote 
them—that I claim him to have been a megaphone “word- 
artist” flinging a potful of language paint on a canvas, 
and demanding that real lovers and beholders of Nature’s 
loveliness should admire his “splotteration.” I am glad 
that Mr. R. W. Ashcroft, himself the editor for some 
years of a sporting magazine, and who has just returned 
from a long canoe-trip with two Indian guides in the 
back wilderness of Ontario, has had the courage to face, 
single-handed, the storm of protest and apology. I in- 
dorse his every word, and thank him. As it is now 
claimed that the poem describes only conditions in Maine, 
his world-inquiry about canoe-poles, already fairly com- 
plete, need not be pursued further; and I have asked 
him, with thanks, to discontinue it. 

Here are the lines under discussion: 


“Do you knew the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 
stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream, 


To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 


It is thcre that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know; 
To acouch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


In point of fact, this is applied to angling sportsmen 
and the camps of the entire world. Kipling puts it into 
his book, “Five Nations.’”” As Newfoundlander states, he 
was “not short-sighted enough to localize what was meant 
for @ universal picture.’ And mind, in the very title 
to the poem, Kipling says by implication that the feet of 
ali the young men in the world are “turning” to his 
“right-angled” log-jams and “blackened timber,” when 
nothing can be more manifest than that not one young 
man in a hundred has the spare time, and cash, and the 
inclination, to go into a camp. 

Now, take the false lines, one by one, and follow them: 
“Do you know the blackened timber? Do you know that racing 

stream, 


In the three very first words, he uses one of his favorite 
tricks—mention of something he knows the reader can- 
not be supposed to know because it is not located, and 
which it was his duty in fairness to locate; yet which 
he assumes credit to himself for knowing about while the 
reader does not. This is cheap “mystery.” No poetic 
license can justify the placing of the reader in a condition 
of pre-arranged ignorance, and then impliedly placing 
one’s seif on a pedestal of superiority because the reader 
has not been informed of what the writer himself does 
not disclose, but pretends to specify, knowing all the 
time that he does not. 

But a horrible, vitally offensive choice is made in the 
next three words. Note how the line-up of Kipling’s 
apologists, basing their defense on the unimportant point 
of shod or unshod canoe-poles, is swept away by the 
offensive display of quack environinent for the angler in 


the words “the blacvened timber!” The are vital, and 
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brand all eight of the lines as false work. For “blackened 
timber” is chosen as the ideal camping site—the ne plus 
ultra of angling delights in a camp! 

Here is a picture (A) of typical blackened timber. 

Now, instead of the deliberate mischoice of the quack 
sportsman, see in the next picture (B) what a real be- 
holder of Nature regards as beautiful for a camping site. 
I shall not offend readers by asking which site they prefer. 

But in this line is further false work. The “racing 
stream” is not the ideal stream of the angler, being tov 
noisy and full of tumult. There, no water-music reigns 
and thrills, but only a perpetual roar. It is too full of 
rocks, too difficult to ascend. The real paradise 
of Nature for the angler is a big brook like Tennyson’s 
(I defy any critic to show faults in those tmnes) with 
rifts and eddies and still pauses, and liquid water-breaks 
as described by Camoens: 


“Sonorous now it rolls adown the glade, 
Now, plaintive, tinkles in the secret shade, 
Now from the darkling grove, bcneath the beams 
Of ruddy morn, like melted silver streams, 
Edging the painted margins of the bowers, 
And breathing liquid freshness on the flowers.” 


Let the apologists here who say that no poetry can 
stand the test of “hyper criticism,” try their hand on those 
lines. It is the sort of stream which is ideal for the 
camper and angler, the stream that lingers around roots 
and 


“Purls and murmurs as it moves, 
In circles round the tree it loves.” 


I give herewith a picture of a perfect angling stream. 
The next line contains three vital errors: 


With the raw, right-angled leg-jam at the end, 


I thank Mr. Jaques for demanding that the apologists 
answer in unison the questions: What are “traces” in 
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their formation, so long as Kipling tells them they are. 
I cannot discuss such a manifest error seriously. 


It is rare, indeed, that even two logs lie together in a. 


jam, and form a fairly accurate right angle as to those two 
logs alone. Only the sportsman of the subliminal, he 
who appeals to things below the threshold of his con- 
sciousness, can make a whole log-jam right-angled to 
itself; for Kipling states it is so im esse, not specifying 
anything else to which it might be right-angled, as it 
would not be anyhow. He merely evokes from the 
potentiality of matter, another phantom and hocus 
pocus. 

The apologists realize now that Kipling’s line does 
not state that his log-jam is right-angled to the shores 
of the stream; but in the more recent unfoldings of this 
discussion they have discovered it will be most plausi- 
ble to say he meant that. This merely changes their 
dilemma. As shown above, such a condition of a jam 
cannot be described by the one compound word 
“right-angled,” but only a jam that is right-angled to 
itself, like the log house of Dixmont’s counterfeit 
reductio ad absurdum that Mr. Hoyle exposed so hap- 
pily. Yet it is predicted with confidence that, having 
found this best “construction” to put on Kipling’s 
word of misdescription, the apologists will now claim 
that the jams shown in Mr. Hardy’s pictures were never 
asserted to be right-angled. Then to show them in a 
discussion over the word was absurd. Even if 
Kipling’s jam formed a straight line of logs squarely 
across the stream from bank to bank, the one word 
“right-angled” could not properly be used to show the 
jam was right-angled to the lines of the banks. Be- 
sides, it is insisted with utmost emphasis that even if 
the word could be so used, it would be almost a mir- 
acle to find such a jam, and that an undoctored picture 
and jam cannot be shown that would justify that “con- 
struction” of the word. Mr. Hardy, Hermit, Doctor 
Morris and others declare that all or nearly all jams 
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NOT RACE, 


Remoteness, Nature’s dearest nymph, and Beauty wild, 
Clasp hands in love where, in my sleepless bed, 

I sing vnd play in laughter, like a happy child, 
Fond Earth beneath, sweet light and air o’erhead. 


connection with rods and reels? What is a “raw log- 
jam?” What is a “right-angled log-jam?” What does 
“at the end” mean? Let them avoid answering in con- 
cert, and make their replies plain and so they-will agree. 

No log-jam was ever raw in its physical character, not 
even when its logs have all lost their bark. -But it. is 
claimed that it is “raw” as a blemish on the landscape. 
To assert this is to disprove it. More, no’ log-jam was 
ever right “at the end” of a racing stream. Here again it 
is sought to shield Kipling by stating that where a log- 
jam (sometimes) chokes and fills the entire width of a 
stream, it seems to be at the end of the stream—that is, 
the river ends where it does not end. This is ingenious, 
but not ingenuous, like tying knots in a rope and say- 
ing the rope ends at each knot. It is “getting away 
from the bull and falling into the ditch.” 

Before me are pictures of British Columbia 
log-jams, but I do not need them, preferring to 
work with Mr. Hardy’s own tools. I ask that his two 
pictures of such jatns be reproduced here. - He claims 
that the pictures show the jams to be right-angled. He 
sends them to Forest AND STREAM. for:that purpose. One 
is a picture of logs parallel to the bank or shore; the 
other is a fantastic pile of logs not spanning a fourth 


of the stream (not at the end of it), and sticking in-all. 


directions! Both, so different in form, are given to show 
that both are right-angled! 

Doctor Morris instructs us that Ais jams are all right- 
angled. Let him take the two pictures to a college pro- 
fessor of geometry and ask him: “What is a right 
angle?” 


“When one side or line of an angle is perpendicular to : 


the other line or side, it forms a right angle,” -the pro- 
fessor will reply. 

It would indeed be a daring Doctor Morris-who would 
then say: 

“Well, sir, the log-jams shown in these two pictures are 
right-angled, although so different from each other. You 
are an ignoramus, sir, and must be blind!” 

It would be worth much to see the face of that pro- 
fessor as he grasped the delicious humor of such a claim- 
ant taking himself seriously. Yet this is “sweet” descrip- 
tion by the “genius” of the New Englanders. With 
them all log-jams are right-angled, no matter how varied 


form that way. Then let them send a photograph of 
even one such jam to Forest AND STREAM. Mind, it 
must show a jam whose upper line lies straight and 
squarely across the stream, and forms a right angle 
sharply with each shore-line. No differently formed 
jam is right-angled with the banks. 

And here, as well as anywhere, note how Kipling’s mis- 
description and lack of description involve these apolo- 
gists in hopeless cantradictions—strand them on a bar 
with their statements sticking in all directions, like logs 
in a jam. Mr. Jaques must smile as hé realizes how 
easily he could make a little table showing these con- 
tradictions, and how crushing its facts would be. 

Mr. Hardy’s pictures (I have asked you to 
reprint them), totally different, are supposed to 
show how right-angled log-jams form, and they show 
nothing of the kind. Their “rearing up” is sup- 
posed to have some connection with their being right- 
angled when they span a stream. Now Hermit de- 
clares that a right-angled jam is only one that crosses the 
whole stream. In other words, the stream itself, and both 
banks, must not only be actual parts of a right-angled log- 
jam, but the upper line of the jam must be free of 
logs that “rear up,” and be exactly in line across 
the stream; and the banks themselves, and the 
edges of the water, must all stand in straight lines 
—something mo man ever saw. Take a far more fav- 
orable illustration for the apologists. Suppose a pole 
were laid exactly across a newly cut ditch with water in 
it. A man would be daft to call that pole a right- 
angled pole. It could not be until it had made both 
banks and the water between them a part of itself. 

But the Old Angler is more absurd. He seems to think 
it will tend to prove log-jams can be right-angled if he 
quotes from some former essay by himself which states 
that some special logs in a jam can form scalene and iso- 
celes triangles! 

Mr. Fowler asserts that the red gods are one’s own 
blood, and then naively inquires if they may not be the 
trout and-salmon, thus ignoring all the other fishes, 
and the wild animals and birds. Several others assert 
that these scarlet phantoms live in blackened timber. 
This groping is caused by the “exact,” “matchless” de- 
scription so admired by Mr. Biddle. Mr, Cristadoro 
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states that the logs in jams lie at all angles, so a whole 
jam must be right-angled! Mr. Venning defies any 
one to call “hung up” logs a jam; and then proceeds 
to thank Mr. Hardy “very hearty” for producing the 
‘pictures of just. such logs and labeling each, “A Maine 
Log-Jam”; while Mr. Biddle also thanks him for hav- 
ing “cleared up all these questions.” Mr. Ames now 
asserts that the lines were written about Maine only; 
while Newfoundlander declares that Kipling did not 
make the mistake of localizing them and they are a 
universal picture. Mr. Ames says a jam may be found 
inf a cove; others say with Hermit that it must span 
a racing stream. Several say in substance that the 
sportsman is pleased with the clicks of the shod poles, 
while Mr. Keim is equally sure that the chances of 
getting game are increased a hundred per cent. if the 
hunter gets away from those clicks. These incon- 
sistencies could be much extended. It is a Babel of 
cross-tongues. So many men, so many minds; their 
statements are honeycombed with contradictions! 
Gentlemen, ajustez vos fliites! 


And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and 
dream, 


Here I agree that if, as Mr. Venning noisily contends, 
the racing stream “moves boulders of ten or fifteen tons 
hundreds of yards,” then it is possible for that stream to 
throw up “shingle” into a bar. But to sit on this un- 
comfortable, angular shingle or stone, look at blackened 
timber, and bask and dream, would be extremely bad 
taste in the sitter, and his dream would be a pipe-dream. 


To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
I have often had canoes pushed up quick water 


by guides that had no _ real canoe-poles, but 
only used iron-shod semi-handspikes, often with 
a hook on one side, whose primary purpose 
(that for which they were really made) was 


solely for use as a log driver’s tool, not a pole whose sole 
use was intended to be for pushing canoes up quick water, 
and never to be used for driving logs. Only such poles 
are genuine canoe-poles. I have been on the St. Johns 
River in Maine, and both Cascapedias, the Restigouche 
and Tabusintac in New Brunswick, the whole length of 
‘the Peribonca River in Quebec, and up the Albany and 
English rivers on the north side of Ontario, and I never 
saw a shod canoe-pole on one of them that was a sporis- 
man’s canoe-pole, and not primarily intended for use 
around lumber camps in the hands of log-drivers, instead 
of real guides. It is all very well to write of “syn- 
chronous strokes,” “rhythm of shod poles,” “pretty 
inusic,” etc.; but the men who joyed in that noise hear«d 
log-drivers’ tools instead of the actual poles of the sports- 
man. Besides, I cannot for a moment admit that the 
“click” of even the shod pole can be heard around the 
bend of a noisy stream. I hold many letters denying it. 

Mr. Hallock, collaboring with his former opponent in 
the sea-trout matter, says, as quoted by the Old Angler: 
“I have never seen either an ash or maple canoe-pole.” 

Very well. I quote from two letters before me, written 
by the best posted actual woodsman in Maine, Mr. D. L. 
Cummings, the owner of the famous camps on Square 
Lake: “Canoe-poles used by guides are from twelve to 
fourteen feet long, made usually of ash or maple—white 
ash preferred—and diameter about one inch at each end, 
and one and a half inches in the middle.” 

He says further: “Canoe-poles used by river drivers 
for driving logs are made much on the same principle as 
canoe-poles, only they are a third larger poles for driving 
logs.” 

Now let the Nestor of the Old Guard and the Old 
Angler quarrel it out with the best posted man on this 
subject in all Maine. His two letters are sent to you 
herewith, and be it remembered that this shod or unshod 
pole question has no more relative importance in excusing 
Kipling’s false work than the end of a pole has to “black- 
ened timber.” 

I met Mr. Hallock on the north shore of Lake Superior 
in the late sixties; and last month he honored me with 
a long, greatly prized call, during which I was much im- 
pressed with his ripe culture and noblesse oblige. Yet 
this founder of Forest AND STREAM and prince of Ameri-- 
can anglers has been induced by Mr. Venning to be quoted! 
in the discussion as charging me with general ignorance: 
(for that is what his quoted words mean) because I have: 
never seen but one shod pair of real canoe-poles. It is: 
therefore submitted to him that, as he says, he has never 
seen an ash or maple canoe-pole, while Mr. Cummings (2 
much better special authority) says such poles are usually 
made of maple or ash, it might with equal force be 
asserted that Mr. Hallock’s knowledge is limited. Will he 
claim that because this discussion has demonstrated what 
] have never denied and freely admit, namely, that some 
canoe-poles that are real canoe-poles are actually “shod,” 
it follows that all the other detailed and proved charges 
of vital misdescription in Kipling’s eight lines have been 
refuted? Is he willing to go on record as saying that 
the sections of spinning-tackle known in some regions 
as “traces,” are used by anglers on racing streams in con- 
nection with rods and reels, as per Kipling’s assertion in 
one of his lines? Let him remember that Kipling says: 
“It is there” (to the racing stream) “that we are going.” 
Any mere tyro of angling knows that traces are not used 
on racing streams. Will he demonstrate that log-jams 
are right-angled, and “at the end” of racing streams? 
Mind, the red gods “call” or summon out, not drive, send, 
or impel out, so they are alleged to be something apart 
from one’s self, and must dwell where they call from. 
Will Mr. Hallock make an affidavit that crimson beings 
whom he has actually seen, heard, and can describe in de- 
tail, live in fire-destroyed timber, and that such timber 
is the ideal camping-spot rather than a happy, magnificent 
forest ; and that all “young men are turning” to such tim- 
ber, “where the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
is ashamed?” Will he deny the accuracy of the words 
of Jeremiah: “For the habitations of the wilderness a 
lamentation, because they are burned up?” And does he 
not see that he cannot afford in his advanced years to mar 
his great reputation by sarctioning advice to “young 
men” which is really as follows when paraphrased : 


Come, all ye longing campers, to the grime and ashy soot, 
To horrid, nightmare vistas without end, 

Where trees that once were happy have been stripped of leaf and 

fruit, . 
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Where foliage-stir and wind-sigh never blend! 
For all “young men are turning” to this graveyard of the graces, 
To a Kipling Eden with its gloom and pall— 
To blackened timber “sweet and pure” to smear their hands and 
faces, 
While red gods, non-existent, bark and bawl? 


And is it not manifest to him that this Kipling “pic- 
ture” was inserted into “The Five Nations” as being “of 
universal application,” as the Newfoundland apologist 
justly states, and that all the good sportsmen who have 
risen in anger begin to realize their danger unless they 
claim, as they have now decided to do, that only Maine 
was meant in the lines? 


It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
Note the statement that it is there that “we are going.” 
Now, a “trace” is a section of spinning tackle that is 


never used on a racing stream. Even the stubborn, pug- 
nacious Scot of eighty-three years is forced to admit this. 





MR. HARDY'S “RIGHT-ANGLED” LOG-JAM. NOTE THE LOGS 
IN PARALLEL LINES ALONG THE BANK. 


Yet Mr. Ames declares that the whole eight lines are 
“right as a trivet!” Why not have all the “young men” 
take to the blackened timber and racing stream a full 
outfit of heavy “jigger” triple hooks, weighted for taking 
the codfish of salt water? This is again Kipling’s “wonder- 
ful accuracy!” 


, To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 


I have probably seen more Indians, singly and in camps 
and reservations and villages, than all these gentlemen. 
They were always dark skinned, often dirty, and some- 
times smelled of bad whisky or worse tobacco. But 
“smoky,” no! And suppose they were. Assume, as Ven- 
ning declares, that one of them can be smelled “further 
than a man can smell Limburger cheese.” It would merely 
prove further Kipling’s lack of a true sportsman’s taste. 
None of the gentlemen who have apologized for the lines 
would want such a guide; yet they say that Kipling’s 
choice of such a guide in his Elysium of a camp is delight- 
ful. Charming, indeed! A “bar” of shingle (rough 
stone) to sit on, “blackened timber” for a view, and a 





MR. HARDY’S ENTIRELY DIFFERENT “RIGHT-ANGLED” LOG- 
JAM. 


Limburger cheese Indian to make a couch, pitch a tent, 
and to cook; and all the while the sportsman must pray 
for a strong wind between which and his ideal guide he 
must keep or be nauseated. This is woodcraft with a 
vengeance ! 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock, with the starlight on our faces, 


My experience has been that a bed of hemlock for a 
camp gets hard after a night or two is spent on it, for it 
heats under the sleeper, and sours, having a most dis- 
agreeable odor, acrid and unpleasant, always afterward. 
Also that the camper always tries to avoid dews, rain 
(mind, that this is a camp), blackflies and mosquitoes. 
That alone is the ideal condition. The man who is es- 
tablished in a real camp actually sleeps inside a closed 
tent, or as much as possible under a canoe. If gentlemen 
\ ish to get starlight on their faces and be bitten by the 
Maine insects and get wet with dew and rain, they are 
doing something outside of regular camping customs, and 
certainly not “ideal.” 


For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


I cite Mr. Ashcroft’s admirable words: 


“Red Gods,” are pompous poetic license gone mad. No “geds” 
of red, white, black, Prussian blue or ellow, or of pe - 
and-salt or brindle, “call out” the ~wopamen. ut wild Nature does 
beckon to him. Her blue lakes, id forests, music of streams, 
plashing of waves on beaches, Ss saffrons -anj greys and 
tenderness and delicacy of purples at dawn, voices of foliage and 


winds, evening twilights, and above all, the mystery of her life, are 
not deities of any hue, much less “Red Gods.” ‘They are manifest 
messages from the only God, telling us of blessings, beauty and 
grace of the earth made for man’s enjoyment. 

If the word had instead been “wood-gods,” that would 
have been permissible by poetic license, just as nymphs, 
fauns, satyrs, and dryads might properly be mentioned, for 
then they are understood to be mere mythological immor- 
tals—intangible, figurative. But when @ color is given to 
“gods,” it carries with it the absurdity that they have 
actually been seen, and are tangible actualities. So it is 
in order for Doctor Morris to advise us which of the very 
many shades of red (see Standard Dictionary, under 
“Spectroscope,” page 1722, et seq.) is the proper shade 
in which to regard these scarlet deities, and the true style 
for them. Perhaps Dunlap would like a hint from them 
on the style of a hat. 
or knock-kneed? Do they wear boots, slippers, waders or 
sabots? Do they range through the blackened timber in 
troops, singly, or in pairs or quartettes? Do they get the 
seats of their crimson trousers black when they sit or 
sleep on the coal-black timber? Are they red clear 
through, or only on the skin outside of themselves? But 
why ask questions when the answer is so easy? The 
Doctor should write his “old guide Caribou Charley” to 
shoot a_ couple of “gods,” and express them, packed in 
ice, to Forest AND STREAM, 346 Broadway, New York, 
charges collect. 

Or perhaps the withering flames that have left a black 
desolation and ruin of the timber, have scorched its 
spook gods red, like boiling water does a lobster. 
Or is that melancholy landscape of fire-swept woods 
really a new Forest of Arden, where the horrible appears 
beautiful as Bottom did unto Titania, and all because the 
juice of the Kipling love-in-idleness has been rubbed on 
the eyes of his votaries? 

I hope that Doctor Morris, so famous as a keen student 
and scientist, will favor us with a special paper on “Red 
Gods,” to remove our belief that the term is cheap gro- 
tesquerie. Let him remember that “a musk-grain of Be- 
lief will flavor a whole world of Quackery,” so men fill 
themselves with the East Wind. Let him ask himself 
whether Kipling knew how capable men were of self- 
delusion, of their “trembling delight in the ‘occult,’ enig- 
matic duskiness and dust-clouds ;” and if that is not why 
Kipling dabbled into psychic research, clairvoyancy, and 
looked into crystal balls and pondered on the incantations 
of the “medicine-men.” Let him read the statement in 
Genesis that “out of the ground made the Lord God te 
grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight,” and then 
ask himself if it is not an insult to the taste of every 
God-fearing woodsman to weave a picture of a forest of 
burned trees haunted by “red gods;” and if it would be 
any greater tax on the reader’s credulity if it were claimed 
that, through these spook gods, the sportsmen may hold 
trance (whisky) communications with the moose in his 
lair and the salmon in his hiding-place; whether such 
work is “world-thrilling genius,” instead of being identi- 
cal with the phosphorus-pictures of the quack spirit- 
medium, and the lies of the gypsy, who, for a fee, tel!s 
credulous girls to “beware of a light-haired man;” 
whether it has not taken stock of the myriads of human 
beings, often even cultured and renowned, who can be 
“incipient energumens of the lunatic asylums;” and 
whether these “gods” with gibberings that “call,” are not 
mere jack-o’-lanterns of bathos, flittering over the fens of 
Superstition. 


Not one man of fifty sportsmen and scholars asked by 
me, could tell what Kipling meant by red gods. His 
apologists have been very shy, as Mr. Jaques points out, 
about giving any details about them. Several puzzled 
men have asked me what Kipling meant by them. I 
claim that he meant nothing but a wish to profit by de- 
ception, and therefore named only mystic, fake nonenti- 
ties. This false mystery dodge, as I have already stated, 
is a favorite trick with him. By means of its use he can 
pose as a Sir Oracle, proclaiming from out the vagueness 
of the mist he purposely raises, that he knows what his 
readers do not know, and which does not exist, but which 
he is anxious to gull people into wondering about as 
probably existing in a way purposely left unexplained. 
Mind, I do not apply anything to him in this article that 
| have not demonstrated from his own words he has 
branded on himself. 

No doubt he would wish that he had been saved from 
his friends in this discussion. They praise “The Feet of 
the Young Men” as Kipling guards and healers on the 
Dowie plan. That “poem” is one of the “gems” of his 
new book, “The Five Nations,’ which so conservative 
and competent an authority as the New York Evening 
Post scores editorially as “mannerisms,” “cheapened,” 
“something very like scolding,” “disconcerting clatter,” 
“professional flavor,” “conscious of his audience,” “dog- 
matism,” “decadence,” “Sir Oracle,” “doggerel,” “profes- 
sional unction of the exhorter,” “empty forms of words 
which lack even resonance,” “attempting to play the 
part of a thinking man without taking the time for 
thought,” and “You may no longer print so much as two 
couplets without appending a formal ‘Copyright by Rud- 
yard Kipling.’ ” 

This is my final mention of this matter. If I have 
offended my real fellow sportsmen, I deeply regret 
starting the discussion, for I had rather have the 
good will of my brother anglers and hunters and campers, 
than to unmask false work by any writer. 

It seems that the “true” Nature Poetry must be a 
hiedge-podge of Realisms gone mad and muddled Mystery 
that is false. The world is all wrong about Nature 
Rhymes! Shelley has been vastly admired for his “sweet 
views imaged by the water’s love of that fair forest 
green,” and for his dim, leafy vistas “where the Twin Sis- 
ters of Silence and Twilight keep their noon-day watch, 
and all the, cheated hours sing vespers.” 

But he was wrong, of course. Solomon’s marvelous 
cescriptions of freshly berobed Earth; David’s green pas- 
tures and still waters; Homer’s goodly trees and pleasant 
fields; Virgil’s wonderfully beautiful Elysium; Firdausi’s 
world gay with many-colored flowers; the bulbul singing 
in the palms of Hafiz; Tasso’s exquisite word-picture of 
the beauties of the Island of Armida, and ’ harp- 
strains about the perfect Isle of Love; Shakespeare and 
his violets blue and daisies pied, and green fields of 
which dying Falstaff babbled; Clare with his thick 
and spreading hawthorn bush; Wordsworth and his violet 


Are they tall or’ squat, bow-legged - 


by a mossy stone; Burns and his milk-white thorn that 
scents the evening gale; Byron’s land of the cedar and 
vine; Scott’s rows of stately elms and Moore’s 
exquisite Nature and Love tales of “Lalla Rookh”—all 
these are not true Nature Rhyming, but, as the Old 
Angler says of a description by Ruskin, are mere “gush!” 
lor a soul-stirring rhymester, put Kipling on a rough 
boulder up in Maine to look at a blasted forest of desola- 
tion, through which roars a racing stream which “ends” 
cvery time there is a log-jam, which, in turn, must be 
impossibly raw and right-angled. Add intolerable mal- 
cdors exhaled by an Indian guide, and the rhyme-picture 
is the “sweet” work of a “genius” that describes earth’s 
greatest, wildest loveliness! 

The situation is most instructive, and painful to me. 
Here are a dozen earnest, surprised, hurt fellow- 
sportsmen, all sincerely protesting (some angrily) at 
what they fully believe was an outrageous attack. They 
love the woods, and deem the eight lines to be wonder- 
ful poetry. Yet here is a little editorial from the New 
York Sun, for years Kipling’s best newspaper friend, 
in its evening issue of the 13th instant, about the very 
book that contains “The Feet of the Young Men:” 

“Mr. Kipling may be many things: he is not a poet,” 
says the Saturday Review, of London. If he has read 
the notices of his last book of doggerel he may well 
adapt his own line to his own case and say 


“T have had a jolly good lesson, and it serves me jolly well right.” 


I repeat, it is a great regret to feel I have wounded 
brother anglers, campers and canoeists; and I have 
lingered in longing over Kelpie’s suggestion that we 
do but look at opposite sides of the same shield. But 
no, it is absolutely clear to me that the lines are false 
work, and so I have no choice but to denounce them. 
I can only wish each of these gentlemen a long, happy 
vacation, “loose an’ free” in camps where remote for- 
ests guard lakes and streams. They will answer here 
as FoREST AND STREAM may choose to continue the dis- 
cussion. But, anyhow, from friend and foe I claim the 
sportsman’s privilege. All who have differed with me 
here, and all other Forest AND STREAM readers who 
love the woods, are cordially invited to call on me 
when visiting New York, and permit me to furnish a 
chop, mug of ale and cigar oven a lunch-table. 

L. F. Brown. 


The Red Gods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been following with some interest as well as 
amusement, the controversy carried on in your col- 
umns for some weeks in regard to Kipling’s “The 
Feet of the Young Men.” It is unlikely that the poet’s 
fame will be lessened to any appreciable degree by the 
adverse criticisms of Mr. Brown and Mr. Ashcroft. 
To those who have any accurate knowledge of nature 
and her ways, and of the actions and methods of men 
—civilized and uncivilized—any justification or expla- 
nation of the poem referred to is wholly unnecessary. 
But as a matter of fact, the writer, having in mind, 
perhaps, that there would be those to read it who had 
not, like himself felt 


“The old spring fret come o’er you,” 


gave some inkling of the atmosphere and locality of 
the poem and its main incidents. 

It is somewhat unfortunate, as I think, that the 
poem, as it appears in “The Five Nations, does not 
give the key or introduction, as it was given when 
it first appeared in Scribner’s of December, 1897. 

The late W. Hallet-Phillips had then only recently 
died, and Kipling wrote in memory of his friend, who 
was himself somewhat of a traveler. The introduction, 
if we call it such, was as follows: 

“Mingan River, May 26.—Antoine shammed sick 
when C came up this week. He. of course, is 
waiting for _L——, and intends to take him further 
along the north shore, where they are running by 
millions.” 

Medicine Hat, June 18—Bill White says he is not 
going to guide any more fools who can’t shoot, and 
wants to know if H comes out this summer. He 
has some new ground marked. 

“Camp Bunji, via Astor, July 1—Birkett has snuffed 
the best tracker in the M—— gullies and goes on. He 
is trying for the Pamirs, I hear.” . 

“Southampton, May 6.—As my young gentleman has 
just put her in commission for cruises in northern 
parts, and am going with him, am unable to accept 
any engagements in home waters this summer. Re- 
spectfully, etc.” 

“Macassar, Feb. 19.—You will not get any men from 
that village if De V. has been before you. The 
head-man is his blood-brother, and is taught to know 
rival collectors. Even the boys will not collect, and 
it is impossible to get skins.” 

If the adverse critics of the poem will take the 
trouble to understand the writer, and to familiarize 
themselves with the locality named, and others with 
which Kipling is as familiar as he is with his own door- 
step, they will perhaps appreciate his universalitv, as 
exemplified in this product of his genius. If not, all 
I can say to them is: 


“Who shall meet them at those altars—who shall light them to the 
shrine? 
Velvet-footed who shall guide them to their goal? 
Unto each the voice and Vision; unto each his spoor and sign— 
Lonely mountains in the Northland, misty sweat bath ‘neath the 
line, 
And for each a man who knows his naked soul!” 


Let our critical friends go study with them, and 
may they soon feel the truth. 
Joszeru B. THompson. 











New Yorx, Nov. 14, 1908. 


All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 


York, to receive attention, We have no other office, 
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The Starling. 


New York, Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
is not so very long since I read in an issue of your 
publication some remarks about the conduct and habits 
of the descendants of the recently imported English 
starlings, which seemed to me not at all in accordance 
with what I knew of such birds in their own country. 
O course starlings are messy birds around their nests 
ana when they build, as they so often do, under a roof 
between the slates or tiles and the sheathing, the point 
of entrance and exit under the eaves is most unsightly 
after the young have been hatched. The cheers with 
which the young ones greet every arrival of the old 
birds cannot be said to be anything in the nature of a 
sedative, and as the old birds go to work getting break- 
fast very early in the day, each trip of the parents be- 
comes a source of great annoyance to anyone who may 
be unfortunate enough to be located in a bedroom 
under that part of the roof selected by a pair of 
starlings for housekeeping purposes. I speak feelingly. 

Outside of the above I cannot recollect starlings be- 
ings objected to. They worked hard and cleared lawns 
and pastures of myriads of grubs of a large size, being 
more particularly busy when they had young to look 
after. Visitors to Central Park can easily recognize 
the few specimens to be seen on the lawns there during 
the early summer, as they walk and run about in a man- 
ner entirely different from the hop-hop of robins. 

In our fruit gardens thrushes and blackbirds were 
real pests while fruit was in season, but I never remem- 
ber to have taken a single starling out of the nets 
spread over strawberry patches, currant bushes or hung 
from walls on which cherry trees were trained after the 
English fashion. Robins and blackbirds aplenty have 
I handled that were caught in such nets, but never a 
starling. When, therefore, I read a complaint of the 
fruit destroying habits of starlings in this country, I 
pooh-poohed the matter, but luckily kept my pen quiet, 
for in the London Field, published in London, Eng- 
land, on Oct. 17 last, I came across an article which I 
read with the greatest interest, not to say astonish- 
ment, and which I hand you herewith for your perusal 
and for reproduction if you think fit. The last para- 
graph seems to me to be very instructive, suggesting 
as it does possible change of habits of birds in adopted 
countries. But may it not be possible that the serious 
damage done by starlings in Australia, cherries, apples, 
pears, grapes, apricots, etc., all coming alike to them, 
may be largely due to the extremely dry climate which 
parches the soil and prevents the birds from getting 
its accustomed diet of larva, insects and kindred food? 

Epwarp Banks. 


IMPORTED BIRD PESTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
From the London Field. 


Some few months ago a South African correspon- 
dent of the Field asked for information regarding a pro- 
posed importation of the common starling (Sturnus vul- 
garis) to South Africa, particularly requiring to know 
whether there was any danger of its becoming a pest. 
In reply, Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier strongly emphasized 
the necessity for caution, exemplifying analagous cases 
of imported birds and beasts that had become great 
pests in their adopted homes. In this Mr. Tegetmeier 
advised very wisely, and if there is any country that 
has suffered, and is still suffering, to the extreme from 
the ill-judged acclimatization of foreign birds and ani- 
mals it is Australia. The chief animal pests of Aus- 
tralia are mostly imported, and they include the rabbit, 
hare, fox, sparrow, and minah, and to these will short- 
ly be added the very bird that your South African cor- 
respondent wished to import—the starling. 

The sparrow, of course, is the bird pest par excel- 
lence at present. The present writer remembers well 
the first sparrows that were seen in his native town, 
in Central Victoria, and the enthusiasm that the im- 
pudent, common looking, little brown visitors excited 
in the British-born residents. It would have been a 
risky proceeding to bave killed a sparrow in those days. 
That was not much more than twenty years ago, and 
yet to-day sparrows are to be found in myriads over 
practically the whole of the continent. Every hedge 
is. alive with them, and they swarm in thousands over 
the farm and grass lands of the country districts, while 
the gutters of the towns are full of them. They are 
such a pest to fruit and grain that many shire coun- 
cils sell poisoned grain at cost price to encourage their 
destruction, and many agricultural societies give bon- 
uses for eggs and heads, and offer prizes to boys for 
the largest collections of eggs and heads during a 
season. Like the rabbits, every man’s (and boy’s) 
hand is against them; but—still like the rabbit—they 
continue to increase. The climate is so equable that 
they breed more freely than they do in Britain, and they 
have no trouble in securing food the whole year round. 
So that the day when the first pairs of sparrows were 
let loose in Victoria is a black letter day in our cal- 
endar. 


In spite of this lesson, however, the indiscriminate 
importation of foreign birds continues. Such birds as 
the thrush, goldfinch and blackbird were thought to 
need no apology, and so far but few complaints have 
been heard of them. The finch has spread over a large 
portion of Victoria, as has also the thrush, but the 
blackbird is not so common. The showy appearance 
and rather pleasing note of the starling were probably 
thought sufficient to justify his importation, together 
with the fact that his British diet was mostly insec- 
tivorous. But, during the past two years, stories of 
his depredations in orchards and vineyards have been 
increasing so alarmingly, that at last definite action is 
to be taken. During the vintage of 1902, in March and 
April, a well-known South Australian vigneron wrote 
to the press in the following strong terms: 

“During the present vintage the birds have been ex- 
ceedingly troublesome at M’Laren Vale. Immense 
flocks of starlings, estimated at over 3,000, have been 


‘pear to be largely augmented in numbers. 


hovering about the district during the grain season. 
It has been a difficult task to keep them off the vine- 
yards. I have had to employ seven men for at least 
a month to shoot and frighten them. Star- 
lings have been considerably worse this year, and ap- 
I can’t see 
how we can reduce them, as they have three broods in 
the year, and there are, perhaps, four or five in a brood. 
+: ae One cannot get at their nests, as they build 
in high trees and inaccessible places. As far as I know, 
no one has succeeded in poisoning the starling, like 
sparrows. Starlings are bound to be a serious trouble 
to vignerons in the future.” 

This year so many complaints were made in Victoria 
that the Government entomologist, Mr. C. Ffrench, has 
instituted a special inquiry into the matter, and has 
issued circulars requesting information. Up to the 
present the replies, according to the horticultural edi- 
tor of the Melbourne Leader, constitute a heavy indict- 
ment of the starling. Mr. E. Hopton, one of the oldest 
and best known horticulturists in Victoria, whose prop- 
erty is situated near Geelong, after stating that his Eng- 
lish experience was to the effect that the starling rarely 
ate fruit, reports that: 

“Here, however, the bird has developed into a pest 
of the worst order. . Two years ago I dis- 
sected several starlings, and the stomachs were filled 
with grape seeds and some cherry stones. Ste 
The starlings fly in flocks into the cherry and apricot 
trees when the fruit is ripe, and destroy as much, if not 
more, than they eat. After the cherry and apricot sea- 
son is over, they direct their attention to the apples 
and pears.” 

Mr. J. Brunning, another well-known grower of fruit, 
had a remarkable experience: 

“A flock of starlings, about 600 in number, visited my 
orchard, and within half an hour destroyed the fruit 
on trees covering about eight acres, a fine crop of 
Jonathan apples suffering severely.” 

The Bendigo Vine and Fruit Growers’ Association— 
one of the largest in the State—has decided to support 
the abolition of the close season for starlings, and the 
Fruit Growers’ Annual Conference, held in Melbourne 
in August, carried a resolution to the same effect. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the starling pest has 
become a serious matter. Curiously enough, as the 
preceding paragraph implies, the starling at present is 
protected by statute, the protection being actually for 
the whole of the year. The penalties, too, are heavy. 
For killing a starling a £2 fine may be imposed, and 
for poisoning one £10, while 10s. per egg is the fine for 
nest robbing. In each of the first two cases the value 
of the birds, £1 each, is added to the fine. Even when 
this now ridiculous protection is removed, as is cer- 
tain to be done shortly, the orchard owner will have a 
difficult task before him to keep down the pest. 

This experience is, therefore, another serious warn- 
ing against the indiscriminate acclimatization of birds, 
and one of the chief facts that it teaches is that birds 
which may be harmless, or even useful, in their native 
countries, often turn out the very reverse in the coun- 
try of their adoption. Another lesson taught is that 
the climatic and other conditions of their adopted 
country may induce them to breed more freely than was 
formerly their habit, and to in other ways increase their 
numbers unchecked. These two facts alone indicate 
the pitfalls and difficulties that beset the path of that 
well-intentioned but always dangerous person, the ac- 
climatizer. 


The Texas Prairie Dog. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The prairie dog in western Texas is doomed. That is, 
he is if an act of the Legislature will have any effect in 
his case, but I am afraid that it won’t. 

Except the sheepman and his sheep there is probably 
no living thing in Texas, not even the gray wolf, that 
gets more left-handed compliments from the cattlemen 
than the little prairie dog. A colony of them can, in a 
short time, destroy as much grass as would support i00 
head of cattle. Destroying it is the proper term, for they 
not only eat off the grass, but dig down to the roots and 
eat them also. The sheepman and his sheep can be got 
rid of; he and they can be run off, but not the prairie 
dog. He stays and multiplies. The rabbit has been given 
the credit of raising large families; the prairie dog can 
give the rabbit not only the cards and spades, but the rest 
of the pack, and then beat him when it comes to increas- 
ing the population. 

When he has killed off all the grass in his neighbor- 
hood, and has made it more of a desert than it was before, 
he does not remain to starve, not by any means; he just 
moves on further west and begins in a new spot. 

Cattle won’t eat grass that sheep have been grazing 
over; this is why cattlemen and sheepmen cannot live in 
the same county. But the prairie dog does not leave them 
any to eat where he has’ been grazing. 

Some of the ranchmen have tried to feed the dog on 
poisoned wheat; it does not work. A few dogs in each 
of the colonies are wise enough to let the wheat alone 
and confine their diet to grass; and they, after the rest 
have been kiiled off, soon restock the colony again. 

The bisulphide of carbon works better; it can 
be poured down into the burrow, then the mouth of the 
burrow stopped up and that finishes the dogs in there; 
but while one man is doing this, his neighbor, who 
also has a large colony of dogs on his ranch, lets them 
alone, and they soon send out a colony to replace the one 
that has been smothered to death. 

The last Legislature directed that in each county in the 
State where the dog is found an election shall be held to 
determine if he shall continue to be found there or not; 
and if a majority of the voters say he shall: not, then 
he will have to go; and anyone who has him and who 
does not kill him will be fined. But the penalty is not 
large enough, and in consequence of that some men will 
do as they are doing now, let the dogs alone and run the 
risk of having to pay a fine. The risk of being fined is 
not great. Before he is fined a man will have to be sued 





by his neighbor, and he won’t often be brought to book; 
his neighbor will not want to start a feud that might hurt 
him worse than these dogs would. 


The law may work, but I doubt it; and from what I 
know of these dogs (and if I don’t know them now it is 


-not the dogs’ fault; I have seen enough of them and kept 


them as pets), and if I might be allowed to express an 
opinion, it would be that the grandsons of these men 
about the year 1953 will still be killing prairie dogs, and 
will have left enough of them after they have got through 
with them to employ their grandsons in their turn along 
about the close of the century. 

I would be sorry to hear that the comical little rascal 
had gone to join the buffalo. He is one of the most 
prominent objects to be met with in some parts of south- 
west Texas, he and his town often being the only things 
except sage brush to be seen for miles in any direction. 
He will sit up on his hind legs at the mouth of his hole 
and bark at the passing stranger until you pull a trigger 
on him; then just the fraction of a second before your 
ball reaches him he is down in his hole out of sight. 

You may think you have hit him, but if you watch that 
hole a few minutes you will see his head stuck out of it; 
he is trying to find out whether you are still there or not. 
it was only the atmosphere you hit, not the dog. 

I have seen a good many of them shot at, and have 
wasted more shots on them myself than I would have 
done if I had the ammunition to pay for, but I never saw 
many of them shot. Casta BLANCO. 





Mammals from Old and New Mexico. 


Two papers by Dr. J. A. Allen, extracted from the 
Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
describe certain mammals collected by J. H. Batty in 
New and Old Mexico, the Mexican provinces investi- 
gated being Durango and Sinaloa. 

The country passed over had been almost unworked 
by collectors, and is quite distant from any point where 
thorough collection had previously been done. The 
altitude ranges from 6,800 to 8,500 feet, and the mam- 
malian fauna, while scanty is unexpectedly rich in new 
form, while in respect to coloration and some other 
features, its species present distinctive peculiarities. 
As a whole, the fauna of this region more closely re- 
sembles that of the southern border of Arizona than 
it does that of the upper Rio Grande region of Texas 
and New Mexico. 

The collection’ contains about 600 specimens repre- 
senting 34 species, measurements taken by the collector 
in the flesh are in most cases given. 

Among the animals described are a number of new 
species and sub-species, of which the most mteresting 
to the sportsman are two deer, one of them called after 
the collector, Odocoileus battyi, is of the Virginia deer 
type and is similar in size and coloration to O. couesi, 
but is markedly different in skull. This animal, accord- 
ing to the collector, is not a timber deer, but frequents 
the high, almost treeless, mountain tops, like a moun- 
tain sheep. It is said to be not very common, and to 
be hard to approach on account of the open character 
of the country. 

The other deer, O. sinaloe, is also of the white tail 
deer type. It is represented only by two young males. 

The new lynx, of the bay lynx type, comes from near 
Escuinapa, in Sinaloa, and has received its subspecific 
name from that town. 

A new coyote (Canis impavidus) from northwestern 
Durango, adds another to the multitude of small wolves 
of the West. It appears that in Mexico coyotes are much 
the same as elsewhere, for Mr. Batty says in his notes 
that in the valley of the Rio Sestin, “coyotes greatly 
annoy the ranchmen in the winter months. They are 
very bold, often entering corrals in the day, killing 
calves, sheep and goats. I have known them to take 
small pigs from the steps of the squatters’ huts.” 
Some of them also entered his camp one night and 
tried to steal deer skins, which were lying about. 


A Story of a Spotted Adder. 


THIS important news item was published in the Bos- 


ton Post, Sept. 24, 1903, as a special dispatch from 
Hobart, N. Y.: 


BABY’S FIGHT WITH SNAKE. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD CHILD PROBABLY FATALLY BITTEN. 

Hopart, N. Y., Sept. 23—Two-year-old Helen Van- 
deusen, the daughter of William Vandeusen, was 
probably fatally bitten in an encounter with a spotted 
adder while playing on her father’s farm near here. She 
fought the snake and was bitten four times, the reptile 
finally being killed by her mother, who was attracted by 
the cries of the child. 


A well-known Boston sportsman who read it was 
moved to investigate the basis of the yarn; and to that 
end addressed a letter to the postmaster of Hobart, with 
questions, which, with the answers, are given below. The 
letter of inquiry explained: “There is a dispute between 
another person and myself as to whether a spotted adder 
is poisonous or not. There is no book on snakes which 
acknowledges that this variety is poisonous. Would it be 
too much trouble, or asking too much of you, to answer 
any of the following questions in stamped envelope in- 
closed ?” ° 

The questions and answers were: 

Is any such family known in your place? Yes. 

Have you ever heard of such accident? Yes. 

If there was is there any truth to the story? Two 
small children out playing; no one saw the snake; more 
likely a dog. 

Did the child get bitten? Yes. 

If so, was she poisoned by the bite? No. 

Was it a spotted adder? No. ’ 

Is the whole story a fake? Just about, only child was 
bitten. 

If true, did the child die? No. 





American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Tue twenty-first annual congress of the American 


Ornithologist Union, met in Philadelphia last Monday, 
President C. Hart Merriam in the chair. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


All communications intended for Forest awn Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





The Game Laws in Brief 


is the standerd authority of fish and game laws of the United 


States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 


See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 
the Brief. . 


A Peculiar Moose Head. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer to your letter requesting me to give you some 
information concerning the capture of my interesting 
moose, I inclose a photograph showing the unusual 
growth of antlers; a double palm on one side, double 
brow antlers on the other. 

The only incident of note in the capture was that my 
rifle missed fire twice. We were hunting at the head- 
waters of the Joco River in Ontario. I had seen ten 
moose on this trip without firing a shot, for none of the 
heads were of exceptional size. The cow and calf ac- 
companying the old fellow started when we were about 
125 yards away; my Indian Francois had been tracking 
them for some half hour; a moment later we saw the old 
bull walking away showing only a little patch of his side 
here and there as he passed between the hard wood trees. 
When the hammer of my rifle clicked he stopped and 
turned, apparently quite willing to dispute possession with 
any rival. At the second click he turned again and walked 
briskly in the direction the cow had taken. There are 
no oaths in the Indian tongue, but we have a few spare 
words in our language for such occasions, and with these 
Francois seemed perfectly familiar; not in loud boastful 





look alike. One stuffs the skin full to the limit of its 
stretching capacity, giving your moose an altogether 
Hebraic expression; another folds the skin under, tucks 
it away, shrivels it up till your moose looks ashamed of 
having a nose at all. The truth is, the nose is ever chang- 
ing in shape. 

The nasal bones are shorter than in the horse or ox, 
and the septum nasi much longer and deeper, and it is the 
depth of this cartilage varying greatly in different speci- 
mens that gives some moose the pronounced Roman nose. 
The muscles that lift this heavy muffle are particularly 
well developed (especially the levator labii superioris 
aleque nasi), and the play of these muscles are ever 
changing the shape. The upper lip, unlike the wapiti and 
deer, in which animals it is devoid of hair between the 
nostrils, is well clothed in the moose except for a little 
T-shaped depression in the median line; thus making the 
bulky, ungainly looking muffle the daintiest of instruments 
with which to pick up a sprig of ground hemlock or pull 
down a twig of viburnum. 

I have on several occasions been fortunate enough to 
creep very close to moose when feeding—within fifteen 
yards, perhaps—and had opportunity to watch the play of 
their nostrils, when, upon showing ourselves, they tried 
to wind us. One time we came so close that when we 
stood up an old cow immediately flattened her ears and 
charged. Francois threw his hat in her face; this dis- 
mayed her for a moment, and then she turned to follow 
the others into the balsam thicket. It is amazing how 
silently these animals can move through the forest. 


but, on the contrary, they trot with high knee and hock 
action, as any animal of necessity must that travels on a 
walk or trot over so much fallen timber. 

There is one point in connection with the shedding of 
antlers that may be worth mentioning. The circular 
artery which nourishes the antler through the vascular 
covering popularly known as the velvet, is constricted by 
the hardening burr at the base of the antler when the 





A PECULIAR MOOSE HEAD, 


profanity of the city, but in suppressed, almost unintel- 
ligible tones he cursed me, the moose, the ammunition, 
even the rifle that he had come to believe infallible. 

You may know that I was a little flurried; more so, 
perhaps, than in any hunting experience, for I could see 
that the moose was of great size, and I realized that if the 
next cartridge failed he would be out of sight; but the 
third cartridge did not fail. 

While paddling across Island Lake to camp, I asked, 
“What were you trying to tell me when my rifle missed 
fire?” The answer was: “Seems want get very big moose, 
seems dunno how.” 

While no harm can come to any gregarious species 
through the killing of a few old males, yet the killing, 
the taking of life, is the only unpleasant part of a hunt- 
ing trip. Childhood is destructive. The boy who ex- 
periences no sensation save of delight, providing the 
teacher does not catch him while pulling the wings from 
a fly, or in successful rifle practice upon the neighbor’s 
cat, growing into the wider fields of sport and thought, 
following the game into its home, acquiring a knowledge 
oi its life, becoming acquainted with it, begets an interest 
and a love for it above the killing, and frequently the most 
successful hunters become the strongest advocates of game 
protection. : 

It is not the sportsman who destroys the game, it is 
the sportsman who protects it; but so long as man is a 
flesh-eating animal, so long as the law of the survival of 
the fittest obtains, so long as one life must be sacrificed 
that another may be prolonged, so long will mawkish 
sentimentality be out of place in game preservation. 

And yet are there not thousands of hunters who each 
year pack upon their backs meat that someone has killed 
in Chicago, labor for days to carry it in to some remote 
camp, and eat of this product of life that someone has 
taken for gain rather than kill their friends of the wilder- 
ness—friends they have learned to love? 

I have written all this because there seems to be a wide- 
spread impression that the man who goes for a little 
while each year to be rich without gold, content without 
gratified ambition, for a little while to be free—an im- 
pression that he goes to slay. 

One of the first questions visitors ask in examining my 
moose heads is, “Why do they have such a nose?” No 


two moose look alike. No two taxidermists make them 


latter has attained its growth. The velvet now dies and 
Grops or is rubbed off against saplings. A little circula- 
tion is still maintained directly into the base of the antler. 
In verification of this I once found a dead moose that 
had become cast by his thigh being caught beneath a pro- 
jecting point of rock. Whether he had been shot befor 
being in this predicament or cast by accident | am un 
able to state, as he was lying in such a position that we 
could not turn him over to examine the under side for a 
bullet wound. In his struggles he had broken off both 
antlers at the shedding point, but before the shedding 
season—it being about the middle of October. The moose 
kad so recently died that the blood was still oozing from 
the skull surface where the antler had been attached. But 
very little blood passes in this way, however, and so far 
«zs nourishment goes the antler is practically dead tissue. 
There has been a great blood supply given to the 
rapidly growing antler; this is suddenly cut off avd 
deviated into the general circulation. Isn’t it quite possi- 
ble that the physiological congestion so produced has some 
bearing upon the sense of vigor that comes over males of 
zll the deer family at this season, and accounts for that 
restless, running, fighting mood which constitutes the 
running time, and which precedes the rutting period? 
HAMILTON VREELAND. 


The Connecticut Game Supply. 


New York, Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
my summer residence is in New Haven county, Conn., 
each fall during November I hunt there after partridges 
and quail, and it is a painfully but plainly evident fact 
that game of all kinds is not gradually but rapidly disap 
pearing. This fall partridges and quail were scarce 
indeed. 

Unless the Legislature of Connecticut speedily passes 
a law making not less than two closed seasons on game 
birds, and further allowing shooting. only during the 
month of November, there will soon be no game birds 
at all. The imperative need of this is staring us in the 
face. There should be no halting in deciding that closed 
seasons must at once be ordered. 

Every effort possible should be exerted to save and 
protect the game in Connecticut. 

CourTLAND Bascock. 





There - 
lias been much written about their low shuffling ‘gait, ° 


The Adirondack Deer Season. 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 16—Guides, woodsmen and vet- 
eran hunters generally seem to be of the opinion thiat 
there are more deer in the Adirondacks now than there 
were twenty years ago or even a decade since. The 
fact that the deer are apparently gaining ground slow- 
ly but surely under the partial protection that is af- 
forded them is extremely gratifying, for it seems to 
indicate clearly that with an augmented corps of game 
officials and a better enforcement of the existing laws, 
they would in a few years become so plentiful that al- 
most anyone who desired to do so could easily obtain a 
shot. 

It is not thought that the aggregate number killed this 
fall will greatly exceed the total of a year ago. More sat- 
isfactory results could not reasonably be expected than 
were obtained in 1902, for the number of deer killed 
then exceeded that of the average for recent years. 
The conditions were such during a good part of this 
season as to render it difficult to move about in the 
woods a great deal without making noise enough to 
alarm anything but a fool deer. In the Adirondacks 
deer answering to this description are notably scarce, 
for their education has not been neglected, and they 
invariably act as if they knew by instinct, intuition or 
knowledge born of.past experience, when the hunting 
season’ begins. and whether a man is carrying a gun 
or a fishing .rod. It has repeatedly been observed that 
deer which.were apparently quite tame and lacking in 
fear of man during the summer months, would forsake 
their old’ haunts with the advent of September and flee 
for their lives at the cracking of a twig under the hu- 
man foot. They may not have been shot at or pursued, 
but they seem:to realize that they are in danger, and 
act accordingly. . It may be argued that this is purely 
imagination onthe part of the hunters, but there are 
many who believe that the deer know a thing or two 
which the public generally does not give them credit 
for knowing. In vayious portions of the Adirondacks 
this peculiarity of the deer was particularly noticeable 
this year. 

During the summer the animals were seen in un- 
usual numbers, often times in localities which they had 
not frequented before for many years, and they were re- 
ported to be very bold. But after Sept. 1 their habits 
underwent a decided change, for they manifested no 
inclination whatever to show themselves. It is time 
that a few of the less wary ones were shot during the 
opening days of the season by hunters who were watch- 
ing for them on the ponds, lakes and streams in the 
wilderness, but these were exceptional instances, and 
subsequently this mode of hunting proved almost futile. 
Still-hunting was attended with but little better results 
so long as the foliage remained intact on the small 
trees and bushes, for it was impossible to see any con- 
siderable distance in the depths of the woods. wy the 
last week in October, however, the leaves had mostly 
fallen, and the conditions for hunting were vastly im- 
proved, particularly so as there were two or three 
light falls of snow. Hunters then began to do more 
deadly work than they had been doing previously, and 
it is safe to say that the bulk of the deer killed this 
fall.were shot within the past three weeks. It is a sub- 
ject of such common remark among hunters who have 
visited the Adirondacks this year that they have seen 
a good many deer which for various reasons they did 
not shoot at, it tends to strengthen the belief that deer 
are more numerous there than they were at one time. 

Owing to the unfortunate precedent which has been 
established in past years, the public has come to look 
for a formidable list of shooting accidents in the Adi- 
rondack region, during the deer hunting season. This 
fall, as usual, there have been a number of such casual- 
ties, although not as many as in some years. Deer 
hunters are evidencing a greater degree of caution 
than. they did at one time, and it is gratifying to note 
that the dangerous practice of firing at every moving 
bush on the theory that there is probably game behind 
it, is rapidly dying out. Many hunters now wear red 
hats,-red coats, red or white sweaters, and red shirts, 
while codins about the woods in quest of deer, and 
it is. believed to be a very commendable idea and a wise 
precaution. Bright colors do not alarm the deer, and 
the hunter who is attired in red has exactly as good a 
chance of obtaining sight of game as he would if he 
wore brown, gray or black, while the risk of his being 
mistaken for a deer or bear by some other hunter and 
perforated with a rifle ball is materially lessened. In 
the majority of cases the hunter who frightens a deer 
co that it escapes before he can obtain a shot at it, 
does so by some noise which he makes and not by the 
color of his clothing. Men who are experienced in 
woodcraft insist that it makes little or no difference, so 

far as alarming the deer goes, what colors a person 
may see fit to wear, for it is his movements, which in 
nine cases out of ten cause the game to become sus- 
picious and seek safety in flight. Even though the 
hunter is- moving noiselessly, if the deer sees him and 
observes that the strange object which has attracted 
its attention is.in motion and probably approaching, 
that is sufficient, as a rule, to frighten the animal. In 
view of these facts, it is safe to assert that the red- 
coated hunter, if he happens to be standing or sitting 
still at the moment a deer discovers him, will be far 
less likely to alarm the animal than a man attired in 
any color would while moving about. Guides and 
hunters alike have come to recognize the necessity of 
exercising great caution in order to guard against 
shooting casualties, and it is now a common thing for 
members of a hunting party to warn each other be- 
fore starting a day’s trip not to shoot at any object 
unless they know positively that it is not a human be- 
ing. It is sincerely hoped that people who frequent the 
wilderness on hunting excursions will continue to use 
due caution in this respect, as this is apparently the 
only way in which shooting accidents can be prevented. 

Reports from Sullivan county indicate that the deer 
hunting season in that part of the State, which began 
Nov. 1 and closed yesterday, has been an exceedingly 
lively one. There were upwards of soo hunters on hand 
for the opening of the sport, and it is probable thera 
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were at least a thousand men in quest of deer in that 
county during the fortnight that shooting was per- 
mitted. Many more deer were killed there than were, 
taken last season. One of the finest specimens shot 
was a twclve-pronged buck, weighing 220 pounds, which 
was killed by Bruce LeRoy. The last fortnight was the 
second open season in Sullivan county for seven years, 
that of 1902 being the first. Deer are said to be very 
plentiful in the Catskill State Forest Preserve. 

Many very large bucks were among the prizes se- 
cured in the Adirondacks. George Benton, of Utica, 
while hunting near Minnehaha in the Moose River 
region, early in October, shot a _ ten-pronged buck 
weighing 230 pounds. The latter part of October Seth 
W. Pride, of Holland Patent, brought down a 250- 
pound buck at Horn Lake. Schuyler S. Bardlong, of 
Chicago, while on a hunting trip near Star Lake, 
brought in a buck weighing 250 pounds and with ant- 
lers having seven prongs. Captain William Connor, 
of New York, while stopping at the De Forrest Ang- 
ling Association club house, not far from Boonville. 
went out shooting and killed a 250-pound buck having 
handsome antlers. One of the largest deer ever killed 
in the northern part of the State, was shot by Ed. 
Flood, an old hunter, and exhibited in Antwerp last 
month. It was a 15-prong buck and weighed 247 
pounds hog dressed, the estimated weight when first 
killed, being 300 pounds. It was shot near Alpine. 
twelve miles from Antwerp. Last Saturday the car- 
cass of a buck weighing 250 pounds, bearing the card 
of J. F. Dorrance, Ranlion, was shipped through Utica 
by rail. A mammoth buck, weighing 300 pounds, con- 
signed to a New York man, was also shipped through 
here on the same day. It is estimated that about 1,000 
carcasses of deer have been handled by the American 
Express Company at Utica during the season which 
just closed. This city, being the southern terminus 
of the Black River division of the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg Railroad, which skirts the western 
portion of the Adirondacks, as well as practically the 
terminus of the Mohawk and Malone Railroad. which 
traverses the heart of the great wilderness, is the nat- 
ural outlet for a vast territory, and the shipments of 
venison to and from this point are annually very large. 
It is generally conceded that there were more hunters 
in the Adirondacks this fall than ever before, but 
whether or not the statistics will eventually show that 
the number of deer killed was larger than in any pre- 
ceding year remains to be seen. In addition to the 
cervine animals, which have been shot by Adirondack 
sportsmen during the past few weeks, several large 
black bears have been killed at different points in the 
wilderness and along the outskirts. 

W. E. Wo corr. 


In Massachuetts. 


Boston, Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: This 
week has been crowded with events of interest to 
sportsmen. Mr. Wm. Dehon King, of Newport, R. L., 
just returned from a moose hunt in New Brunswick, 
called to show several fine photos which he took of the 
large bull which he secured, and gave a graphic ac- 
count of the event, which led up to his success in ob- 
taining a choice head. Mr. King left on Wednesday 
for a foxhunting trip in southern New Hampshire. 
From Mr. A. D. Thayer I obtained an interesting re- 
hearsal of the successful trip of the Franklin sportsmen 
and others to New Brunswick. Mr. Thayer’s brother 
Herbert, member of the Legislature; Dr. Martin, 
Messrs. Rockwood, Hosea, Stott, Woodard and Chap- 
man, all of Franklin, Lawyer Baker, of Brookline, and 
Mr. Brown, of Wrentham, were of the party. They went 
in from Vanceboro to the camps of the Rockhaven 
Hunting and Fishing Club, which has a membership 
of sixty, chiefly from Massachusetts. Mr. Hosea got 
a bear, Mr. Thayer and others succeeded in getting 
deer. Mr. Thayer says it is a fine region for game, 
that thirty-five deer, besides moose and bear, have been 
killed by visitors to the camps this year. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, your correspondent 
was royally entertained by the Greenfield Sportsman’s 
Club, at the annual game supper. Venison, ’coon. 
pigeons and rabbit pie were features of the menu, and 
the work of the chef was first class. The president. 
Mr. Charles C. Russell, introduced Major A. N. 
Pierce as toastmaster. The Major put the members 
in good humor by several anecdotes, and showed much 
readiness as an experienced master of ceremonies, not 
forgetting to emphasize the important objects for which 
the club was organized. There were about 140 members 
at the tables, nearly all of whom are practical sports- 
men. Among the speakers were Mr. Gerett, member 
of the Legislature last winter; his successor, Mr. 
Atherton, and Representative Ward, who has been re- 
elected for the coming year. Messrs. Gerett and Ward 
spoke in terms of high praise of the work of the State 
Commission and expressed their great appreciation of 
the courteous. bearing of Captain Collins in their inter- 
course with him last winter, and of the ability he has 
shown in conducting his department. If the Captain 
could have heard all the good things said of him and 
the many regrets expressed for his enforced absence, I 
think it would have added some years to his life. 

President Russell and his brother officers have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the flourishing con- 
dition of the club. Among the speakers were Vice- 
President Dr. L. A. Newton, Dr. Severance and sev- 
eral other members of the club. 

It afforded your correspondent much pleasure to re- 
new the acquaintance made last year with Secretary 
J. D. Fontaine and Directors D. W. Collins and Wm. 
Leipple. 

President Russell and others had plans for going out 
for birds the next day, but they all told me they had 
found the partridges scarce this season. Deer are fre- 
quently seen in all parts of Franklin county. 

Thursday evening the State Association had its first 
meeting of the season at the Copley Square Hotel 
with a very good attendance. President Reed occu- 
pied the chair, and a committee of seven was appointed 
to nominate officers for the coming year, of which Dr. 
E. W. Branigan, the librarian, is clairman, Mr Iver) 


W. Adams gave a very instructive and interesting talk 
on salmon fishing, in which he has had great experi- 
ence in New Brunswick waters. Two of the most ex- 
perienced moose hunters of Massachusetts, Dr. M. A. 
Morris and Dr. Heber Bishop, described their recent 
experiences in New Brunswick to the great delight of 
all present. 

These descriptions were so vivid and brought out so 
many valuable points in reference to methods em- 
ployed that I will try to furnish your readers an ab- 
stract of them in a future letter. Several of those 
present who are accustomed to hunt moose have said 
to me that they would not have missed that meeting 
for a good deal. 

Last Monday an officer, while attempting to arrest 
two Italians with guns, in Middlesex Falls, was shot 
in the face by one of the miscreants. The one who 
fired at the officer escaped, but his companion was cap- 
tured. The officer’s face will be disfigured, but fortu- 
nately no shot entered his eyes. Z wrote you pre- 
viously in regard to Tom Burney’s experience. It is 
devoutly to be wished some of these scoundrels could 
be punished to the full extent of the law as an ex- 
ample. . 

Mr. I. O. Converse, president of the Fitchburg Rifle 
and Gun Club, was one of ten new members elected 
on Thursday to membership of the State Association. 
He spoke of his experiences in the brush in (northern) 
Worcester county. Woodcock, he says, have been 
more plenty than usual, partridge not quite up to the 
average. 

Mr. Kinney says in towns near his city there are 
hardly any partridge, and he regards the situation as 
very serious. Taking a look through Faneuil Hall 
market to-day, I was surprised to see the dearth of all 
birds of the season, except ducks, and these not over- 
abundant. Several recent accidents to hunters in 
Maine are reported, one in which Mr. E. C. Lewis, of 
ate mistook G. H. Spinney, of Staceyville, for 
a deer. 

Colonel Wm. A. Gaston, recently candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, is now on his way from Maine, 
where he secured two bucks. 

I am indebted to Col. E. B. Parker for returns from 
Windham county, Vermont, showing that 45 deer were 
shot there this year, about twice as many as last year. 
ihe bear shot by Mr. Howard on Mt. Tabor, is re- 
ported to have been quite a source of profit—$1o as 
eae $30 for the hide, $40 for oil obtained from the 
at. 

Dr. Heber Bishop left to-dav for Chain of Ponds, 
Maine. Several members of the Runaway Club, with 
guests, are going to Clearwater (Allen’s Mills), Maine, 
next week. CENTRAL. 





Maine Records. 


Bancor, Maine, Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The week just past has proved to be a record breaker, 
just as your correspondent came near predicting it would 
when writing a week ago. Among the noticeable records 
broken by the week’s shipments are the records for a day’s 
shipments, which in number of deer and number of total 
pieces of game passing over these railroad lines which 
center in this city was greater on Friday than in any day 
since a record began to be kept, and again in the number 
cf non-residents, proportionately, taking game out of the 
State for this season. On the day in question, the 13th, 
the total shipments of deer amounted to 202; of moose, 
14, making a total of 216 pieces handled by the express 
agents who run into this city from eastern and northern 
points. 

Another record broken, which we may well wish had 
remained as it was, is the record for no loss of life, or, 
indeed, serious injury among the hunters. For many 
years the list of accidental deaths in the woods from mis- 
taking someone for a deer has been large, far too large for 
the timid to take any chances with, and so many have 
been kept from the woods who would, otherwise, havc 
ventured on a hunting trip. With the passing of October 
it was noticeable that no one had thus far been shot for 
game, and it was earnestly hoped the slate would remain 
clean. Hardly had the wish been expressed before word 
came of an awful accident on Mud Brook, about seven 
miles above Stacyville, by which George H. Spinney, of 
the latter place, had been seriously wounded. Spinney 
was guiding E. C. Lewis, of Cambridge, Mass., who has 
been making trips into the Maine woods for many seasons 
and ought to know better than to take any chances in deer 
shooting, especially when he doesn’t know the exact loca- 
tion of his guide. Yet, after he and the guide had 
separated, and he saw a bush move, he blazed away with 
his .40-72 high velocity rifle, and the bullet struck Spinney 
in the leg, almost up to the groin, shattering the bone and 
making a very serious wound. For two hours or more 
the wounded man was obliged to lie in the snow and 
suffer while Mr. Lewis, who did what he could before 
leaving, was gone to the camp for aid. A physician was 
summoned from Sherman, and everything possible done 
at the camp to relieve Spinney’s suffering, and as soon as 
possible he was brought to Bangor, where he is in the 
Eastern Maine General Hospital, while the surgeons are 
wondering how they will be able to save his leg. Mr. 
Lewis is in town with him and seeing that he has every 
possible comfort and attention, and the wardens have 
investigated and reported the case to the Commissioners, 
who may decide to prosecute the sportsman under the law 
specially provided in such case, and under which no judg- 
ment has yet been pronounced by a Maine court. 

In the great number of heads secured by sportsmen of 
the past week or so, there are a few deer heads deserving 
of special mentien, which have come to the writer’s per- 
sonal notice, although there are likely some quite as 
good taken through to out of the State points, that have 
not been examined by your correspondent. To get such 
specimens as these is worth almost as much as to get a 
moose head, and, in fact, there have been secured deer 
heads in Maine that brought three times what a fair, 
every-day moose head, well mounted, would bring. Per- 
haps the most striking of these was one secured by John 
Cameron, of this city, and, by the way, the finest sets of 
deer antlers seen in fall were from deer shot 


by residents of the State. This Cameron head was a re- 


markable specimen, spreading 2834 inches and having 19 
points, a head that would have to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. Perhaps second in beauty, but far more ir- 
regular in the direction of the points, yet singularly regu- 
lar in having the same variations on each horn, was that 
secured by E. C. Parker, of Bar Harbor, and who hunted 
on Machias River waters at a camp on Crooked River. 
The horns had 21 points, and would spread about 2o 
inches. The buck that bore this kingly crown was a 
monster, weighing 240 pounds, dressed for shipment. 
Perhaps the widest spreading antlers of these big deer 
sets were those on the deer shot above Sherman by E. N. 
Outhouse, of that town, and who is having them mounted 
to present to a sportsman friend. Those horns spread 
29% inches, and bore but 12 points, those points, however, 
being very long and graceful, and evenly arranged. The 
fourth striking head is one secured by O. A. Cowan, of 
Kingman, and is almost like a bush, so narrow is th: 
spread of the horns and so close together the points, 
which are of exceptional size, almost, indeed, deserving 
of the term massive. There are 18 well defined points, 
and a peck basket could readily be placed over the horns, 
covering them completely. 

The members of the Forest City Hunting Club who 
have been in Maine this season to try once more their 
success in hunting Maine game, have gone home to Cleve- 
land, O., without a moose, but they have had a splendid 
time in the Ox Bow region, where they went this time. 
In the party were President Mark Hutchison, Secretary 
H. E. Doty, H. C. Hutchison, Dr. M. A. Able, S. A. 
Hand, and U. J. Smith, and they carried home twelve 
deer, having been in camp three weeks. 

Landlord H. E. Capen, of Augusta, has gone home from 
his camp on Deer Island, Moosehead Lake, with a fine 
moose, which he secured in the woods above the lake. 

Wm. H. Trotter, of Philadelphia, who is a thorough 
sportsman, but is most ably seconded by his wife, who is 
ready to rough it if need be to secure her trophies, has 
returned with her from the Eagle Lake trip, and brouglt 
out two moose heads and three bucks. 

One of the very nice heads killed in Maine this fall has 
lately been brought out from Van Buren by I. N. Chase, 
of Malden, Mass., and measured 54 inches spread. 

E. T. Price, of Philadelphia, who made the Allagash 
trip with A. W. Wister, Jr., of the same city, was among 
the very fortunate sportsmen who secured a fine moose 
head, and has gone home delighted with his month’s out- 
ing in the Maine woods. 

Others whose trips might be mentioned at more length, 
but for lack of space, are: L. A. Chatman, of Boston, 
who brought out a moose from Portage; H. D. Sears, o 
Lynn, Mass., whose moose came from up the line of the 
B. & A. R. R.; Abram W. Sargent, of New York, who 
was in the territory beyond Patten, and brought out a 
moose; Dr. W. Francis Decker, of Philadelphia, who 
went into the Big Machias waters above Ashland; George 
Killam, of Dresden, this State, who took his moose out 
from Patten, and many others. 

One _of the noticeable features of the season’s sport is 
the number of white deer, three having been sent to one 
taxidermist establishment in this city to be set up whole. 

The commissioners report that they have sold 1,300 
non-resident licenses this season, and those in the woods 
will now look for a great increase in the warden service. 
as the announcement concludes that the money derived 
will be enough to keep twenty more wardens in the woods 
throughout the year. Hersert W. Rowe. 


Me en Ellick en Ben. 


“ELLICK, pa jes now tole me dat a lot er rich Yan- 
kees was comin’ to Mis’ Corry’s dis eb’nin ter hunt 
er hole week, an’ dat Mis’ Corry wan’ ’im ter bring ole 
Ben ter-morrer en go huntin’ wid ’em, but he say ’e 
gotter ten ter ’is corn housin’ en can’ go, en ’e wan’ 
me ter take de dorg! You wan’ go?” 

“Yas, but yer reck’n dey gwine let us go huntin’ 
wid em?” 

“Dono, but er reck’n dey’ll let us go ‘long en hole 
de hosses en tote rabbits. Ennyhow, you came en go 
wid me in de mornin’, en when dey fines ole Ben won’ 
stay wid ’em dout I’m ‘long ter keep ’im, er reck’n 
dey’ll let us go wid ’em. You come up early’n de 
mornin’, ennyhow.” 

The above conversation was held one crisp Novem- 
ber afternoon at the back door of an old Colonial 
mansion in Culpepper county, Virginia, between the 
writer, then a boy about twelve years of age, and one of 
his colored playmates, the son of “Unc’ Buck,” the old 
family house servant, who, thank God, is yet alive, al- 
though nearing the century mark. 

As with all Southern country boys, my playmates 
were the negro youths on the farm, and in conversing 
with them, invariably the negro dialect was used, and 
generally on all other occasions also, unless on “com- 
pany manners,” when very little of anything was said, 
unless addressed, and then replies were delivered with 
painful bashfulness. 

Hunting, however, although I did not carry a gun, 
except surrepititously, that being expressly forbidden, 
was then, as now, my favorite recreation, and there 
was no greater pleasure in life than riding double be- 
hind my father on his numerous shooting jaunts about 
the neighborhood, unless it was hunting and running 
“rabbits” with the negro boys, old Ben and numerous 
and sundry “niggers’” curs, between whose owners and 
myself the question of who possessed the fastest rab- 
bit dog was ever a bone of friendly contention. But 
old Ben was hard to beat. He was a large, almost solid 
liver pointer, without any pedigree whatever, but when 
out with my father, no better quail dog could be found 
in the State. I knew it then and I know it now, in 
the light of much after experience, but just let him go 
hunting with me and the “boys.” My! it was good-by 
to Miss Molly, if she couldn’t find a groundhog’s hole. 
and he paid no more attention to quail than if he had 
never seen one. Ellick, whose full name was Alexan- 
der, was also, in one respect, a very remarkable boy; 
he possessed a wonderful ability for throwing rocks, 
and many a hare have I seen him knock over as she 
semneeen to pass him with every muscle working over- 
time to ahead of Ben, who, with short, anxious, 
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was reaching for her at every leap. Those were great 
and glorious days, and many a ringing and merry laugh 
I’ve had when a hare, just as we thought her caught, 
would suddenly double in her tracks, and over the 
dog would go in a somersault in his frantic effort to 
seize her as she darted under his snapping jaws. But 
up and after her he would go at once, and of Miss 
Molly’s troubles he would soon relieve her, unless she 
quickly found a sanctuary in some hole or a rock fence. 
The latter, of course, entailed a partial destruction of 
the fence. 

As agreed, early the next morning, Ellick saddled 
up old Sam, still wearing the honorable chevrons he 
earned in the Civil War, a “U. S.” branded on each 
shoulder, and mounting double on the old war horse, 
we started for the adjoining farm. 

“Mis’ Frank, whut dem Yankees wan’ old Ben fur, 
ain’ dey got no dorgs er dey own?” 

“Er dono whut dey wan’ ’im fur, ’cause pa says dey 
got de fines’ dorgs yer eber see, dey got sum dat coss 
more’n er hundred dollars, en dey puts blankets on em 
jes’ like Unc’ Tom do on ‘Supprise’ en de udder bluded 
hosses. Dey mus’ be good dorgs, dough, ’cause ole 
Ben didn’ coss nuff’n, en dar ain’ no dorgs roun’ here 
dat kin beat ’im much.” 
jim de truf, sho’s yer born, ’cep’n hits my ole dorg 

im.” 

“Yon dem dorgs now. Look at dat white setter 
dorg, he look like he jes’ ben wash, now.” 

“Ya, en er reck’n dat’s dey brag pinter dorg up 
dar on de poach what hole he haid so high, like he 
gwine fine pattergies in de trees.” 

“Goo’ mor’n, Mis’ Corry.” 

“Good morning, Frank, where’s your father?” 

“He could’n com’ ter day, sur, cause ’e’s git’n ’is 
corn in, so ’e saunt me’n Ellick ter bring ole Ben, en 
’e tole me ’e reck’n me ’n Ellick hed better go hunt’n 
wid yer, ‘cause Ben would’n stay wid yer ef me ’n 
him did’n stay.” 

“Say, sonny, is your dog a good one?” (this from 
one of the visitors.) 

“Yassur, he rite good kinder dorg.” 

“Will he find quail and hold them?’ 

“Yassur, he kin fine ’em, en ’e stan’ ’¢ ‘n orrite, too.” 

“Will he chase hares?” 

“Yassur, sumtime he do, when ’e go rabbit hunt’n 
wid me ’n Ellick, en ’e kin kech ’em, too.” 

“Well, we do not want a hare chasing dog along, he 
will ruin the day’s sport.” 

“He ain’ gwine run ’em ef ’e no yer hunt’n birds.” 

“Very well, I guess you can come along and show 
us where the quail are, as Mr. Corry cannot go, but 
we are going to show you to-day what good dogs 
are, sonny.” 

“Yassur, ole Ben ain’ gwine bother yer none, er 
reck’n.” 

So off we went, each visitor mounted, Ellick and I 
on Sam and the city dogs galloping over the field in a 
wild, joyous, aimless fashion, heads up and tails go- 
ing a lively clip, which I learned was great style, a 
term until then unknown to me. They were certainly 
merry goers, and the way they ate up the ground was 
destined to put them out of the game at an early hour. 
But no birds, of course not—we were crossing a closely 
grazed blue grass sod, which old Ben well know, and 
seeing the direction we took, he leisurely trotted a 
short distance ahead, leading the cavalcade to Smith’s 
“old field,” in those days a paradise for quail and 
hares. As we approached the “line” fence, over it the 
city dogs leaped and wildly they bounded through rag- 
weed and underbrush, putting up one covey before we 
got down the “draw-bars” and paying absolutely no at- 
tention to the constant blasts of the whistles, which 
were to me an innovation, as the “Hie on!” “Steady!” 
and sassafras switch were the only training accessories 
with which I was familiar. The old brown dog crawled 
under the fence and then got down to business. He 
knew every inch of that field, far better than I, and 
very shortly it was: 

“Hey! dar dey is, ole Ben got ’em,” and sure enough, 
there he was, frozen stiff, on a ditch bank. ‘ Then such 
calling of dogs to “back” you never heard. Up came 
the white setter and rushed pell mell into the bevy, 
receiving as a reward therefor a look of surprise and 
contempt from Ben and a sound whipping from his 
owner. Such shooting you never saw—eight shots and 
only one bird to show for them, and out of all the din 
came Ellick’s surprised ejaculation: 

“Law! Mis’ Frank, ain’ no smoke come out’n dem 
guns.” , 

And that was true; I had then my introduction to 
smokeless powder. Then followed flush after flush as 
the city dogs rushed wildly about, putting up bird after 
bird, each rise bringing forth a volume of execrations, 
the only redeeming feature on that covey being two un- 
disturbed points by Ben, and his stock at once went 
to par. 

“Dem dorgs ain’ no ’count, nohow. Dey better take 
’em home en let ole Ben hunt fur ’em. He ain’ gwine 
run in de birds dat fool way.” 

“Dat so, Ellick, but dey ain’ gwine keep dat up long. 
Dey gwine break deysef down ’fo’ twelve er’clock. 
Er reck’n dey think ole Ben wuff rite smart by now.” 

As predicted, so it happened, and long before twelve 
o’clock all the high-bred hunters had been sent to the 
house, and from then on there was excellent sport over 
the country dog, who put up during the afternoon sev- 
eral of the grandstand plays, for which he was so 
famous in that neighborhood. 

Only one event interrupted the sport, and that was 
the most exciting of the day for Ellick and myself. 
In going from one hunting ground to another, we were 
crossing a large open “new ground” field, with little 
cover, in the very middle of which the dog jumped a 
hare. The prospect of such a sight race was too much 
for our decorum, so down from the horse we slid and 
“hied on” and “whooped up” old Ben, and the-fun we 
three had was something great. Straight up the near- 
est hill, the dog close behind, went the rabbit, and 
just as we thought her finished, she doubled, sending 
the pointer completely over on his back. Down the 
sheep path, in which I was following, she came, ears 
flat and eyes sparkling | 


I stooped and held my old black, slouch hat right in 
the path. Thinking it a hole, Miss Molly dived right 
into it, and over went rabbit; hat and boy in a cloud 
of dust, as I made a frantic effort to get my hands on 
her, but through them she slipped, down the path and 
up the next hill she went like a streak of lightning, old 
Ben now again close at her heels. But the pace was 
too hot for her, and again she doubled, and, passing 
the line of horsemen, even they forgot their dignity 
and lustily cheered the race. But the old lady’s end 
was near, for her course took her within twenty yards 
of Ellick, and a flying stone striking her head, ended 
her mad career. 

The excitement over, I awakened to the scandalous 
breach of ethics and commenced to stammer some 
crude apology for both the dog and myself, but one 
of the men cut me short with, “That’s all right, Bud, 
I would not have missed that chase for all the quails 
in the State.” 

That was a great day’s sport, but it had a sad ending 
for me. The hunt terminating on Fleetwood farm, the 
most direct way home for Ellick and myself was 
through Brandy Station, and as we had been given all 
the hares shot that day, the temptation to trade some 
of them for ginger cakes and stick candy was too great 
for our youthful ideas of sportsmanship. 

Meeting my companion the following morning in the 
cow pen, the following conversation occurred: 

“What yer ben cry’n ’bout?” 

“Pa lick me las’ nite.” 

“What he lick yer fur?” 

“Caus’er sole dem rabbits down Brandy yestiddy.” 

“He didn’n lick yer much, did ’e?’ 

“Yas, he lick me wus’n ’e did dat time I cut off de 
tails er all dem ‘Yorkshur’ shotes en ’e took mer nife 
erway.” 

“Er don’ see how cum ’e lick yer, he must’ er ben 
jes’ mad so.” 

The cause of that whipping is still a mystery to 
Ellick. FRANKLIN STEARNS. 





A Deer Hunt in Java. 


Waite Ferrari, my landlord, and myself were de- 
tained at Sagranteu, awaiting the reports from scouts 
sent to locate a female rhinoceros and young one, we 
received an invitation from an old Hadji to visit him 
and enjoy a deer hunt, which he would zrrange for our 
especial benefit. Accordingly, we journeyed over to the 
Hadji’s abode, and found everything prepared for our 
amusement and comfort. As the house’ was quite a 
small one, I wondered where our sleeping quarters were 
located, and was surprised to find how easily the prob- 
lem was solved. The roof of the domicile projected 
some eight or ten feet beyond the front wall, so as to 
form a porch along the entire front of the building. 
A couple of bamboo mats were hung at each end of 
the portico. two more, about six feet in width, were 
pendant along the front, and a curtain from them back 
to the front wall completed two unique dormitories, 
with our beds laid on the floor. It was late in the day 
when we arrived, and we found that the Hadji was 
engaged, reciting his usual afternoon prayers; but he 
soon made his appearance from the diminutive build- 
ing, which was used solely for that purpose, and stood 
but a short distance in front of his house, under the 
shade of a magnificent Palmyra palm tree. He imme- 
diately started several of his attendants to give notice 
to his neighbors to be on hand at an early hour the 
next day, to assist in detecting traces of our timid 
game. 

We had just finished our evening meal, and were 
seated in front of the house enjoying our cheroots when 
one of the Hadji’s retainers put in an appearance, and 
after salaaming, announced that a wild boar had just 
been driven out of the rice patch, and as it would be 
very apt to repeat its pillage, he suggested the pro- 
priety of constructing a trap for its capture. The 
Hadji gave orders for its immediate construction, and 
before bed time it was finished, and carried down and 
deposited close to the hole, which the depredator had 
made through the fence, enclosing the patch. It was 
constructed of bamboo, and was simply an elongated 
affair, with a trap door at one end, and trigger at the 
other, so that the animal would strike it in turning to 
retreat by the same passage, by which he had obtained 
entrance. While breakfasting the next morning a mes- 
senger put in an appearance and reported that the rob- 
ber had been detected foraging in the patch, and the 
hole, by which he had entered, was closed, without 
putting him on his guard. Hastily finishing our meal 
and lighting cheroots, we hurried off down to the 
patch, when the trap was placed in position, and the 
gap reopened. The attendants then clambered over 
the fence at the farther portion of the inclosure, and 
soon had the robber hurrying for the opening, through 
which he plunged, without divining the trap that had 
been arranged for his capture. So soon as he discov- 
ered how he had been duped, he made furious attempts 
to scape, and it required several men to hold the trap 
down, while others passed three bamboo poles under- 
neath and lashed them fast, so that the crate could be 
carried to the house. During the entire day he never 
ceased his attempts to escape, and the next morning, 
much to my sorrow, was found with his neck broken. 
ine Hadji seemed as much grieved as myself at the 
unfortunate termination of the affair, and promised to 
use every effort in his power, to secure for me an- 
other specimen before my departure from the neigh- 
borhood. He succeeded and sent me a pair of young 
ones. This I considered the acme of politeness, as 
Mahometans look on all of the porcine family. with a 
loathing equal to that of the Israelites. 

It was late in the afternoon when the scouts returned 
and reported that they had discovered the whereabouts 
of a pair of deer, and on the following day would 
place Ferrari and myself in well screened positions, 
from which one or both of us would be likely to get 
a shot. Our breakfast was finished at an early hour 
the next morning, and under the guidance of the 
scouts we were taken about half a mile distant and 
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yards apart, located on the border of a jungle, fronting 
on a beautiful meadow, which was used as a pasture 
for the Hadji’s buffaloes. The. scouts then separated 
into two parties, going in opposite directions, with the 
intention of penetrating the jungle about half a mile 
on each side of us, forming a semicircle around the 
game, and then driving it out into the meadow. For 
some time I had been watching a Javan parrakeet, 
whose peculiar note had attracted my attention, when 
I saw it show evident signs of uneasiness, which cul- 
minated into a rapid flight beyond my vision. 

_ Remaining perfectly quiescent, in expectation of see- 
ing a deer, I was startled by the appearance of a wild 
dog, sneaking along under the thickly grown under- 
growth. Just then, several grunts caused me to look 
aloft, when I was surprised to see a troop of silvery 
Gibbons approaching along the branches of the sur- 
rounding trees, and evidently bent on annoying their 
canine enemy. They congregated just above the dog 
and indulged in all sorts of insulting antics, frequently 
descending so low that he made several attempts to 
spring up and catch them, which were always evaded 
by their surprising agility. I became so intensely in- 
terested in their movements that I became oblivious 
as to the cause of my being so thoroughly secreted, 
when it suddenly struck me that to succed in my orig- 
inal purpose it would be necessary to rid the vicinity 
of the intruders. Suddenly rising up in full view of 
both parties, I was highly amused at their frantic ef- 
orts to depart from my immediate neighborhood. The 
dog gave an angry growl and dived into the closely 
packed undergrowth, while his tormentors gave an ex- 
hibition of flying trapeze performances that would have 
amazed their human imitators. It required a strong 
effort on my part to prevent myself from bursting out 
into a hearty laugh at their frantic efforts to get out 
of my sight, but the cansciousness of preserving com- 
plete silence, in order to succeed in my attempt to se- 
cure my game, caused me to again sink out of sight 
with the least possible noise. 

I had been quiet for a comparatively short time when 
I detected the sound of something stealthily passing 
through the jungle, on my extreme right. Softly lying 
down and peering through the stems of the under- 
growth, I caught sight of a deer’s feet slowly moving 
along toward the edge of the jungle. Waiting a few 
moments, I suddenly rose up with my Winchester at 
my shoulder ready for a snap shot, when a buck’s head 
was thrust through the foliage, about fifty steps dis- 
tant. With the crack of the rifle it vanished, and by 
the floundering which followed I judged that my bullet 
had flitted truly, and cautiously pressed forward to as- 
certain if my surmise was correct. To my great satis- 
faction I found the body of a male Rusa deer, with a 
bullet hole just between the eyes. I had but a short 
time for self-congratulation before I was joined ‘by 
several of the scouts, who had been attracted by the dis- 
charge of the rifle. They were just in the act of lift- 
ing up the carcass when the report of Ferrari's rifle 
was heard, and I secretly hoped that he had been as 
successful as myself. When we reached the edge of 
the jungle the body was laid on the grass that I might 
have a good look at my game, and on examination I 
was struck with the resemblance, in several points, to 
our elk or wapiti deer. Ferrari soon joined us, and I 
was sorry to learn that his shot at the female was un- 
successful. The body of the buck was again lifted on 
to the shoulders of the scouts, and we made our way 
to the Hadji’s house, where one portion was reserved 
for our host, another for the Raden Sastra Soedibdja, 
and the balance handed over to the retainers, who had 
so cleverly arranged the hunt. 

We then seated ourselves to enjoy a meal of curry 
and rice, and were just finishing when a messenger 
arrived and handed the Hadji a communication from 
the Raden, announcing the location of the female 
rhinoceros and young one, by the Raden’s scouts. The 
missive consisted of a joint of bamboo, on which was 
scratched, by the point of a knife, the interesting news, 
which taught me a new addition to the multiform uses 
of this wonderful wood. Bidding the Hadji farewell, 
we returned to Sagranteu, where we found that the 
Raden had made all the necessary preparations for 
our immediate departure for the neighborhood of the 
mother and her youngster. 

FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


Willard Ames Drowns a Buck. 


New York, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
know how loyal and just you are in the line of and pro- 
tection of game, and I think I was never more disgusted 
in my life than on reading the inclosed article, which I 
clipped from the New York Sun of Saturday last. A 
more brutal and inhuman action I never read of, and I 
only wish there was a law that could reach and punish 
such men as the perpetrator of this deed. 

“Utica, Nov, 6.—Miss Kate Buttrick and her escort, 
Willard Ames, both residents of Malone, and members of 
a house party at Indian Lake, in the Adirondacks, were 
standing on the shore of the lake early Wednesday morn- 
ing, when they saw a large buck in the water, twenty 
yards off. They lost no time in getting into a boat, and 
although they had no gun they went after the deer with 
the purpose of getting it, and they succeeded. 

“Keeping the boat between the deer and the shore, they 
so tired it that it made little resistance when Mr. Ames 
seized it by the horns and kept its head under water until 
it was drowned. The buck was then towed to the dock 
in triumph, where the assembled guests, who were watch- 
ing the struggle, warmly congratulated the occupants of 
the boat on their success. The buck weighed nearly 200 
pounds.” 

I trust you will take this matter up and exploit it in 
your paper, so that all true sportsmen may see it, and in 
that way the perpetrator of this inhumanity may be 
reached, if not legally, morally. L. W. JoHNson. 


All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no ather office, 
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New York Non-Resident License. 


Rocuester, N, Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: One 
cf the amendments to our game laws which I think the 
League should urge is that all non-residents shall pay 
a license fec. The present license provision is not en- 
iorced. Recently I was informed through the Commis- 
sioner’s office that not a single fee has been collected or 
license issued this season. Thirty-two States now re- 
quire a resident of New York to pay a license of from 
$10 to $25, but two States, Delaware and Washington, 
being less. It will scarcely be claimed that any non- 
residents have not both hunted and fished in this State 
this summer and fall, and the States of which they are 
residents require a license fee from a resident of New 
York. It seems clear that our State should have a 
regular license fee for a non-resident, free from all 
provisions and conditions. Our game is not so plentiful 
that we can furnish sport for all non-residents of this 
continent as we have been doing. 


Mongolian, Ring-Neck and English Pheasaots, 


The law protecting these birds expires with 1904, and 
such being the case, ought not the same to be amended 
at the coming session of Legislature? If there is to be 
an open season for them I would suggest that it be not 
more than five or ten days to begin with, for a few 
years, and say from November 1 to 5th or toth, and then 
let the barter or sale, etc., be prohibited. 

Section 27 should be amended so as to include quail 
killed in this State, and I think the word bartered should 
be inserted before the word sold, as to all these birds. 


A Gun License. 


It is frequently suggested that there should be a gun 
license. I am somewhat of the same opinion; if so, I 
think it should be graded. For instance, $1 per annum 
for permit to carry pistol, revolver, single or double 
barrel shotguns and rifles, and $3 for pump or magazine 
shotguns and $5 for automatic magazine shotguns. As it 
is now, guns are so cheap that boys and irresponsible 
men—and especially foreigners who cannot even speak 
our language—carry a gun and shoot any and all birds 
they can find, and especially on Sundays in many 


vicinities. is oS os 


Idaho and Washington. 


Keivter, Wash., Nov. 12.—The 25th of July [ left camp 
for the St. Joe country in Idaho, where I spent over two 
months and had a good time hunting and fishing, gather 
ing huckleberries, and a nice time generally. I got back 
to camp in October. The boys tell me that birds have 
been more plentiful this season than at any time since 
the opening of the reservation. I think this can be 
accounted for by the fact that little spring shooting was 
done. People have begun to find out that if they shoot 
in the spring they will not have any birds to shoot in the 
fall. Deer are net very plentiful, although there are seme 
around. The birds Forked Deer calls apple birds are 


what we call black wocdpeckers. They make their ap- 
pearance the first of May, rear their young, and leave 
about the last of September. ‘They are veiy destructive 
to cherries, and do damage to all kinds of fruit by peck- 


ing into any they can reach. Some kinds of apples they 
work on more than others. I have seen some of Mr. 
Cumpbell’s apple trees covered with them. They nested 
in some old pine trees in my garden for a few years, and 
I did not molest them till I found that they were so bad 
on fruit. Last year I set out some trees, among them two 
cherries; this year there were nineteen cherries on one 
tree and I wanted to see what kind they were. I had 
1 put a sack over the tree to protect them. In this way 
1 saved them, and I have been killing all the birds I 
could from around the garden. 

rhe other day I was over on the west side of the 
San-Poil, and the miners told me that a few days before 
they had seen a nice flock of Bob Whites. TI think the 
quail will do well along the San-Poil, as there are lots 
ci thorns as well as rose bushes covered with hulks, 
which supply food for all the quail and grouse families. 
‘The sharptail grouse are about as plentiful as when the 
reservation was opened. Geese are putting in along the 
Columbia, on their southern flight. 

October was as fine as was ever experienced here. The 
robins are still here, and the bluebirds have not all left, 
and the larks are still with us. Lew WILMoT. 


An Amateur Baggage Master. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The editor in the current number, November 7, has 
something to say about the practice of tipping public ser- 
vents. His remarks are to the point as far as the tipping 
of most of them goes, but there is one railroad official 
whe, when he does get a tip, generally earns it, and that is 
the baggage master. I had a friend who was baggage 
master on a through train on a road running out of Pitts- 
burg; and one fall a number of years ago, during the 
hunting season, having nothing else to do, I put in most 
of my time riding backward and forward in his car, and 
collecting the tips that he did not want to earn. These 
were the only tips that I had ever been given anywhere. 
1 had no business there, but the baggage master wanted 
me and the railroad officials did not seem to care, so I 
kept riding backward and forward with him. 

The dogs and guns had to be taken care of, and he did 
not want to do it. On this road no gun, unless it was 
taken down and carried in a case, could be taken into 
a passenger coach; but it and the dog were carried free 
in the baggage car. 

I would often have from eight to ten dogs on a trip; 
these and the guns I put in one end of the car, then staid 
in that end of it most of the time myself to keep the dogs 
from getting lonesome. The baggage master said that 
when he had the dogs they were continually getting up 
fights, and he had no time to referee dog fights. I never 
had any to referee. When I saw one about to begin, I 
would get among the dogs and explain to them that the 
rules on this road forbade dog fights, and as most of 
the dogs were of the kind that do what they are told to 
cc, and are not of a fighting strain anyhow, I never had 
much trouble in keeping the peace. At the end of the 


route, after we had got all the baggage dumped out on 
the platform, I would next bring out the dogs and guns, 
then each man who had a dog would generally hand me 
a dollar. I have had them give me two dollars more 
than once, when they found their dogs and guns in good 
order, though of course I never would ask anything or 


try to look as if I expected to be paid. The only part of * 


this money that the baggage master would ever take would 
be what I paid for our meals at each end of the route 
when we would get them at a good hotel. 

CaBiA BLANCO. 


Re-Sizing Shotgun Shells. 


OssininG, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having been so fortunate as to discover (?) an easy 
method of resizing shotgun shells that have been once 
fired with smokeless powder, I hasten to share my good 
luck with your readers. 

The trouble with the work done by re-sizing dies is that 
by their use the shells become slightly corrugated on the 
inside and in this climate many will expand within an 
hour so that they can with difficulty be forced into the 
breech of the gun. At the best, the operation of a re- 
sizing die is tedious and laborious. 

The swelling of shells is principally due to the absorp- 
tion of moisture from the atmosphere, and not to the act 
of firing. 

New factory loaded shells, if stored for some time in 
an ordinary club house without fire, will sometimes swell! 
so that they will not enter the chamber of the gun. 

A short time (say 48 hours) before the shells are re- 
quired for use, place them in a sieve or perforated vessel 
and let them stand over a stove or hot air register for 
24 hours; then load in the usual manner, store in a dry 
place, and, if. possible, use within twenty-four hours. Of 
course, if they can be stored in a particularly dry at- 
mosphere they may be kept much longer, but in this 
climate three days will usually be sufficient time to cause 
some to swell. 

Shells treated in this manner enter the chamber freely, 
but after firing do not extract as readily as those fired for 
the first time. E. F. Batt. 


Opposed to Preserves. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Not in a decade, a decade and a half or two decades, 
has anything appeared in relation to sporting matters 
that has filled me with such blissful feelings as that de- 
cision of the Superior Court against the Blooming Grove 
Park Association of my native State. 

Every lover of our democratic institutions ought to 
rejoice that the concern has been squshed by the heavy 
hand of justice in such a way that, we hope, it can never 
reappear. (Here let me say that my authority for using 
squshed is a New Jersey legislator who used squashed 
in one of his harangues, and on finding himself ridiculed 
in next morning’s paper published a correction, stating 
that he did not use such a word—that the word he used 
was squshed.) 

For this digression some inconsiderate readers may 
think an apology is demanded, but that would be as un- 
reasonable as to demand an apology of the parties who 
are fighting over Kipling. It is said, 

“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Of which I am one of ’em.” I confess that I have been 
amused by their funny fight, and I hope they may find my 
little digression equally entertaining. F 

Kipling is not game, and therefore not legitimate stuff 
for a sporting publication, but I excuse them. 


DipyMus. 
St. Aucustine, Fla., Nov. 14. 


Pheasant ‘Shooting at Shelburne Farms. 


“THE first day’s pheasant shooting at Shelburne Farms, 
Burlington, Vt., resulted in the bagging of over 500 birds. 
Of course, it was on Doctor Webb’s private preserve, and 
il is no business of ours, but just the same, it seems like 
a senseless destruction of life.’—St. Johnsbury Re- 
publican. 

Is it a senseless destruction of life to raise turkeys 
and chickens for home consumption or for market? 
Doctor Webb raises pheasants to kill for home consump- 
tion, and for his friends, just as hundreds of other Ver- 
mont farmers raise turkeys and chickens. Instead of 
slaughtering them in the manner customary here, he in- 
vites a half dozen or more ladies and gentlemen friends 
to spend a week at the farms, and the party goes out 
to shoot pheasant much as if they would if shooting par- 
tridge. And it is no boy’s sport, shooting pheasant, as 
they are swift of wing and fleet of foot; but none are 
ever shot on the ground. Whiie many of the birds are 
consumed at the farms, hundreds are sent away to friends 
in all parts of the country, none being sold. Last fall 
ihe party of hunters at Doctor Webb’s pheasant shoot 
included Lady Minot, wife of the Governor-General of 
Canada, and her daughter.—Barre Telegram. 





The Night-Hawk. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wonder how many of your readers know that New 
York City—Manhattan Borough—is the home of many 
kinds of predacious birds? One night in Central Park, 
near Fifty-ninth street, I saw a good sized owl sitting on 
a leafless sycamore at the southern edge of the South 
Meadow near the large mass of rocks. As he slowly 
winged his solitary flight along, I wondered if he had a 
mate and family awaiting him in some hollow tree or 
old gray tower. 

Then about July 1 every year at the close of some 
sultry day you hear high up in the air the first wild 
sound of the season, the Peaek, pea-ek of the wild and 
strange night-hawk, the same cry that greets your 
ear in.the depths of the Adirondacks, in the Maine 
wilds, and forests of Ontario. It is such a savage, fierce 
note that you instinctively reach for your favorite old 
Ballard, your meat gun, which uses no gold pencils, but 
a short, Stubby reliable .44-40 black powder load, and 
glance through its brightly grooved barrel. How well 


‘ 


you recall watching a runway in some favorite hunting 
spot where you have listened to the bird of twilight’s 
note, and awaited the roar that comes after one of his 
long dives into the lower air, and just as he turns up- 
ward in flight. In vain you await the Go-walk of the 
bird in our city. That note he never makes here, and 
why not? -Will someone, another city watcher of this 
bird, bear me out in this? 

It has been supposed by some that the roar was caused 
by the air rushing into the vacuum made by the swift 
down shoot of the bird. Others believe that the wing 
feathers are hollow and that the bird has power to allow 
air to enter them on its downward flight. The sourd 
always occurs just as the upward rise is made, and must 
be connected therewith. 

From the fact that night-hawks are often seen near 
large buildings like Carnegie Hall, it might be supposed 
that they nest there on the flat roofs. 

Among the ruins of old Crown Point Fort, on Lake 
Champlain, opposite Port Henry, these birds often pair 
and rear their broods. The eggs are laid among the 
loose stones, and no effort is made to construct a nest. 


PETER FLINT. 
New York. 





The Biltmore Preserves. 


THE lease of the Biltmore estate preserves by E. B. 
Moore, manager of Kenilworth Inn, is one of the biggest 
projects considered in this section for a long while. It 
may be stated that the sum contemplated in the transac- 
tion reaches a good way into six figures. Guessers are 
guessing around $250,000. 

Mr. Moore has returned from a visit of two weeks in 
the north, where he has been looking into the question of 
ways and means. Many wealthy sportsmen, members of 
hunting clubs, etc., have listened with interest to Mr. 
Moore’s outline of his plans, and many assurances of sup- 
port have been received. 

The culmination of the project means the lease by Mr. 
Moore from Dr. Schenck, as agent for George W. Van- 
derbilt, of the entire Pisgah preserve, which contains 
from 120,000 to 150,000 acres. Mr. Vanderbilt has re- 
cently added very materially to his holdings in that 
vicinity. As has been stated in the Gazette-News, there 
are within the tract more than 100 miles of trout streams, 
and these streams are well stocked, this alone making the 
preserve a sportsman’s paradise. There is one large hunt- 
ing lodge, and there are a number of smaller ones. For 
two years road building has been in progress, and most 
parts of the tract are now easily accessible. In addition 
to the fishing, game of all kinds abounds. 

Senator Gazzam, of Philadelphia, as well as Mr. Moore, 
is enthusiastic about, the plan. It would be in the nature 
of a private enterprise of Mr. Moore’s, and would bring 
flocks of wealthy sportsmen to Kenilworth Inn. Asheville 
would be benefited, directly and indirectly, in many ways; 
in fact, there is now no additional attraction in this 
vicinity which could be offered to tourists that would 
compare with this. 

Biltmore estate proper, that is to say, the tract of 
10,000 acres in which Biltmore House is situated, is not 
considered in the deal at all; and persons going to and 
from the Pisgah grounds will probably not pass through 
the estate. 

In any event the preserve will be kept up by Mr. Van- 
derbilt and patrolled by game wardens employed by him. 

Mr. Moore and Dr. Schenck were in conference at 
Kenilworth Inn to-day. Mr. Moore stated this afternoon 
that there was no doubt whatever that the plan would 
go through.—Asheville Gazette-News. 


Big Game in Alaska. 


A Tacoma dispatch to the New York Times says: 
The largest moose ever killed in Alaska was shot last 
Sunday by Lord Elphinstone and a party in Kenai 
Peninsula, western Alaska. It was a bull moose weigh- 
ing 1,576 pounds and measuring seven feet to the top 
of his shoulders. The skull and horns weighed 75 
pounds. 

Lord Elphinstone was accompanied by three friends, 
who left with him for New York yesterday en route 
for London. The party had great satisfaction in killing 
the largest moose on record in Alaska, because it 
meant a victory over Baron Paul Neidick, who headed 
a party of German sportsmen. Baron Neidick was so 
anxious to secure his choice of guides ahead of the 
Englishmen that he paid the steamship Nome City 
$1,000 to be landed first at Seldovia, where he could 
secure the services of the guide, Gilpatrick. He won 
the race to the North, but Lord Elphinstone’s party 
claims the greater success. 

Other moose and many mountain sheep were slain. 





New Jersey Game Export. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While I was on my way home last Thursday from a 
gun club in New Jersey, two friends of mine who had 
been at the club and who were returning with me, and 
who had fallen behind me and the rest of the party as 
we passed through the Central’s ferry-house in New 
Jersey, were stopped by two men, one of whom wore a 
badge indicating that he was a game warden, and were 
subjected to annoying questions because they carried 
their guns with them. Being well bred young gentle- 
men they answered the questions civilly, and managed to 
catch the boat on which I was seated wondering what 
had become of them. The game wardens asked them if 
they were licensed to shoot in New Jersey, and other 
questions entirely without warrant because no evidences 
of game were present. The possession of a gun in a case 
should not-subject a man to a hold up and impudent 
questioning even by a New Jersey game warden. The 
explanation that the gentlemen had been shooting in a 
gun club finally won for them their freedom. They had 
never visited a gun club before, were guests of mine, and 
the treatment they thus received very naturally caused 
me much annoyance. 

I desire to suggest that if these game wardens would 
devote their time to looking after “the song bird shooter of 
foreign extraction * * * who not only destroys the 
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birds, but is a bold and defiant trespasser, a destroyer of 
property and a menace to stock and human life,”* “who 
lurks under the trees at daybreak and ‘pot-hunts’ without 
mercy, who kills simply for their meat the bluebird, the 
robin, and even the beautiful oriole,” instead of exploit- 
ing themselves by insultingly stopping gentlemen in a 
public ferry-house and insolently cross-questioning them 
without the least justification and in the sight of gaping 
crowds, they would serve much better the interests of the 
State and of sportsmen. WALTER H. MEAD. 





*ForEST AND STREAM, Oct. 3, 1903. 


Rea and River Sishing. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 











The Game Laws in Brief, 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada. It tells everything and gives it correctly. 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


Fish and Fishing. 


The Ravages of the Atlantic Dogfish, 


THE attention of the Dominion Parliament was 
called the other day to the fact that the fisheries of 
Nova Scotia are threatened with destruction by the 
common Atlantic dogfish. Mr. Kaulbach, one of the 
representatives of that Province, asked that a bounty 
of $5 per ton be offered for the killing of the dogfish. 
Other members from the provinces down by the sea 
advocated the adoption of a similar measure. This de- 
structive fish is largely on the increase at present, and 
according to the fishermen, the number of salmon, 
shad, alewives, cod and pollock which it destroys ex- 
ceeds the total catch of these fish for domestic and 
commercial use. It is reported that they have been 
found during the present year for the first time on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, and that if they begin 
infesting that region they will utterly destroy the valu- 
able cod fisheries. Unless a sufficient bounty is speed- 
ily offered and proves to be effectual in prosecuting a 
destructive crusade against the dogfish, it is believed 
that the time is near at hand when the Government it- 
self will have to fit out an expedition to endeavor to 
exterminate it. 

The publicity attending these complaints has attracted 
a good deal of attention, and I have been repeatedly 
asked within the last few weeks as to the identity of 
the fish complained of. Considering the widely differ- 
ent varieties of fish to which the name “dogfish” has 
been applied, this is not to be wondered at. This par- 
ticular dogfish is not to be confounded with the dog 
sharks, which have a more southerly range, according 
to Jordan and Evermann, though it is a member of the 
Selachii, to which subclass all the sharks belong. Gun- 
ther ranges it with the family Spinacide, and gives 
it the sepcific name Acanthias vulgaris. Jordan and 
Evermann, following the nomenclature of Linnzus, call it 
Squalus acanthias. Storer described it as Acanthias 
americanus. It is commonly known upon various parts 
of the Atlantic coast of North America as the dogfish, 
picked dogfish, bonedog and skittle dog. Each of its 
two dorsal fins has a spine; that of the first dorsal be- 
ing about two-fifths the height of the fin, the second 
dorsal spine being about three-fifths the height of the 
fin. The adult fish is from two to three long, and at- 
tains a weight of 15 pounds and even more. The body 
is slender and the snout pointed. Though a compara- 
tively small shark, it is extremely voracious, being very 
sharp-toothed, and having a wide range off the coasts 
of the Middle and Northern States. It is only in very 
recent years that it has been known to be so rapidly 
increasing, and to be so largely extending its range in 
Canadian waters. It has happened at times in incred- 
ible numbers off portions of the British coast, no less 
than 20,000 having been taken in one season on the 
Cornish coast. Gunther reports that they do much in- 
jury to the fishermen by cutting their lines and carry- 
ing off their hooks. It was generally supposed until 
quite recently that they fed principally opon herrings, 
but it is now ascertained that few fish of commercial 
value are proof against their ravages. They are slate 
color above and pale below, the back marked with 
oblong whitish spots, somewhat resembling those seen 
upon the sides of the common pike, Esox lucius. These 
spots are most pronounced upon the’ young fish, but 
seldom entirely disappear from the adults, in this re- 
spect differing from its near congener, the California 
dogfish. Dogfish oil is extracted from the livers of 
both varieties. 

A New Brunswick paper recently reported that one 
of these fish attempted to seize by the leg a boy who 
was bathing. Notwithstanding the voracious charac- 
ter of these fish, it is scarcely credible that one of them 
should have attacked even a very small specimen of the 
human species, though the monster pike of Lake St. 
John, not very much larger, after all, than the Atlantic 
dogfish, has to withstand quite a number of similar 
charges. 








Destructiveness of Seals, 


I had occasion, some weeks ago, writing from a sal- 
mon fishing camp on the banks of the Moisie, to speak 
of the havoc made in the upper part of the river among 
the salmon, by seals. It is not to be supposed that 
this invasion of the river by seals is any new thing. 
I found the other day that the destructiveness of these 
animals in the same river was complained of by Pro- 
fessor Hind, who ascended the stream for many miles 
above the present fishing grounds, in the middle of 
the last century. 

Salmon are not, by any means, the only fish to suf- 
fer by the depredations of seals. Repeated accounts 
are appearing of the enormous destruction wrought by 
them in Norwegian seas, and of the terror occasioned 


among the inhabitants of the northern portion of the 
country by the luge herds which have come down 
from the Arctic regions. Off some parts of the coast 
the sea is said to be literally covered by them. These 
seals denude the sea of fish wherever they travel, and 
in some towns and hamlets of Finmarken, the fisher- 
men have not been able to catch a fish for weeks, the 
poor being thus caused the greatest distress and misery. 
The coast in these latitudes has occasionally been in- 
fested before with these ravagers among fish, but it 
has never been previously known that they~Have mi- 
grated so far south as the Lofoten Islands in any great 
number. 

Various suggestions for ridding the sea of these 
pests are offered, viz. that a premium be given for 
shooting them, catching them in nets, or killing them 
by any other means, while others advocate the pouring 
of petroleum on the sea where they travel, and, lastly, 
a strong petition is made to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to send men-of-war to lay explosives out’in the 
sea and frighten the herds away. It is said that the 
most effectual remedy would be to give all nations per- 
mission to shoot the seals at that time of the year when 
they congregate in vast numbers on the coast of Rus- 
sia. At present the Russians prohibit seal hunting, ex- 
cept to their own population. 

Nothing has yet been done by the Government of 
Canada for the destruction of the seal life which threat- 
ens so seriously the salmon of some of the best rivers, 
but it is satisfactory to know that some of the own- 
ers of the fisheries have themselves offered rewards 
for the killing off of the animals. 


Where Silver Salmon Come From, 


The Canadian Indians, who fish the Red River, be- 
tween Winnipeg and a point some miles above St. 
Andrews, Manitoba, have had a busy season of it this 
year, thanks to the growing demand in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and other western cities for “silver salmon.” 
Not many of the consumers of this fish so far away 
from the scene of its capture, know anything of its 
antecedents. In Manitoba it is known, and rightly so, 
as catfish. As the renaming of it by the title of silver 
salmon adds nothing to either its flavor or the firmness 
of its flesh, so the fact that the much sought-for “sil- 
ver salmon” is in reality nothing but a catfish, de- 
tracts in no degree from the qualities claimed for it by 
its admirers as an article of food. Well may .we say 
with Shakespears: 


“What's in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Half a hundred camps of Indians are engaged along 
the Red River during the season fishing for this catfish. 
The fisherman and his whole family are in the business, 
for the catfish is the one staple product of.the Red 
River, and the one point about the catching of it 
which appeals most strongly to the Indian nature, is 
the ease with which it is accomplished. If it be an art 
at all it is essentially a contemplative one. It calls for 
the exercise of neither energy nor skill. Stakes are 
driven in the bed of the river near to each bank, and 
between the two is stretched a stout line which rests 
upon the bottom of the river bed. At intervals of 
eight or ten feet long the line, smallez ones with stout 
hooks are attached. 
baited the line has only to be overhauled once a day 
to secure the fish. The halfbreed or Indian, in his 
boat or canoe, starts at one end and slowly pulls him- 
self acros sthe river. As the line passes through his 
hands it is easy for him to see whether or not his bait 
remains intact, and if a fish is hooked, it is a simple 
matter to lift it over the gunwale. It is not unusual 
to take specimens of this fish weighing 50 to 60-pounds 
when dressed, though the average is smaller. It is by 
no means extraordinary for one man to make a catch 
of 700 to 800 pounds of catfish in the twenty-four 
hours. The fishermen get from 4 to 5 cents a pound 
for the ugly-looking fish, and the city dealers will buy 
all they can catch. The dealers ship them nearly all 
to the United States, for very few are eaten in Winni- 
peg, notwithstanding that this particular catfish, com- 
ing as it does from the cold water of the north, has an 
excellent flavor, despite its hideous exterior, and the 
flesh is said to be very nutritious. It can be bought, 
too, for about half the price in Winnipeg that is 
charged for it in the United States, but then, as one of 
the Winnipeg exporters says, “The American dealer 
gives the fish another name, and this adds a hundred 
per cent. to its value.” That particular Winnipeg man 
dissents from Shakespeare’s estimate of the value of a 
name. 


More about Prizes for Biggest Fish. 


Not long ago there was a notice in this column 
of a prize competition inaugurated by a Montreal 
newspaper, which offered rewards for the biggest trout, 
the biggest doré, and the biggest bass, captured dur- 
ing the season, in the Province of Quebec. The bass 
which took the prize weighed only 4% pounds, and was 
caught by Dr. S. Lachapelle, ex-M. P., at Isle Bizard, 
near Ste. Anne. The biggest doré, or pike-perch, was 
a much more worthy representative of his class, having 
weighed 9 pounds 15 ounces, and measured 2 feet 8 
inches in length, and 1 foot 4 inches in the circumfer- 
ence. It was caught by Mr. W. F. McKenzie in the 
North River at St. Canut. In the competition for the 
biggest trout, a curious thing happened, illustrative 
of the prevailing ignorance in many quarters concern- 
ing the distinction between the different varieties of 
the sa-called American trouts. The judges of the com- 
petition admitted, indiscriminately, to it, specimens of 
the so-called brook trout of American waters, Salve- 
linus fontinalis, and also of the great gray lake trout or 
namaycush, and awarded the prize to a specimen of the 
latter variety weighing 2214 pounds. It was taken on 
a hand line by Mr. Damase Gagnon, of Denholm, in 
what is known as Little Black Lake, of Denholm. In 
the published announcement of the award, the extra- 
ordinary statement is made that this is probably the 
biggest trout which has ever been taken on a line in 
this Province. Of course this statement is absurd on 


its very face. Not only is it a very well-known fact 


When the hooks have all been, 


that very much bigger trout of the same variety have 
been taken in this Province, but it is also true that 
22% pounds is by no means an extraordinary weight 
for one of these big gray trout. Lake St. Joseph, on 
the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, 
and many other waters of the Province of Quebec 
have yielded larger namaycush than the one which re- 
ceived the price in the recent competition. Of course 
this fact does not affect the award, but it does show 
the absurdity of the statement that the prize fish in the 
trout competition was the largest of its kind taken 
upon a hand line in the Province of Quebec. The ab- 
surdity of the competition lay in the fact that brook 
trout were accepted in it and weighed against their 
enormous rival the namaycush. Had they been ruled 
out, as not being strictly within the scientific classifica- 
tion of trout at all, but held to be simply char, it might 
be easy to comprehend the award. But to pit a beauti- 
ful brook trout (fontinalis), weighing 9% pounds, as 
the judges actually did, against a 22'%4 pound namay- 
cush, in a contest for a prize for the biggest trout, is 
exactly as if the prize offered for the biggest deer was 
to be awarded to a very ordinary moose, because it 
chanced to be heavier than a superb specimen of the 
magnificent little animal which is popularly known as 
the common deer. The 9% pound specimen of the 
brook trout sent in by Mr. Laliberté, and which was 
captured some months ago in the big like, Jacques 
Cartier, was really a very magnificent and very ex- 
ceptional specimen of the varitty, while the prize win- 
ner won with a very ordinary specimen of an entirely 
different fish. The very best of good faith was doubt- 
less exercised by the judges, but they apparently rea- 
lized no difference at all in the variety of the different 
trout sent in or reported in the competition. Most 
absurd mistakes of a similar nature are constantly 
being made by confusing the different varieties of the 
trouts in Canada and the United States. Thus in many 
portions of the very interior of the country, the namay- . 
cush already referred to, is known to the common 
people as “truite saumonée,” and, in fact, the prize 
fish of 22% pounds was so described, although this 
name is that which has for a long time past been identi- 
fied with certain sea-run specimens of the ordinary 
American brook trout by those who are most accus- 
tomed to them. 


A Codfish as a Letter Carrier. 


A Liverpool young lady named Wilson has in her 
possession a letter which was cut out of a captured 
codfish and forwarded to her. Her sweetheart was 
first mate on board a large sailing vessel, which, on its 
homeward voyage, encountered terrible weather, and 
was in imminent danger of going down. Fearing that 
he would never see land again, the chief mate hastily 
scribbled a few farewell lines on a scrap of paper, which 
he addressed to her. The message was then inclosed in 
a bottle and thrown overboard, but the ship managed 
to weather the storm and reached port safe and sound. 
After drifting for some time the bottle must have 
tempted the appetite of a cod, for it was found in the 
stomach of one caught off the New England coast, 
and the contents were at once forwarded to the in- 
tended recipient, together with a letter explaining how 
the letter was found. 


Smelt Fishing. 


There is an unusual run of smelt at present in the St. 
Lawrence, and the small boys who can steal a few hours 
from school or books to fish with rod and line from the 
wharves on either side of the harbor of Quebec are enjoy- 
ing the fun of making big scores so far as numbers are 
concerned, even if none of the contents of their basket 
are very large. What the smelt lack in size they make up 
in beauty, however. Some of the young fishermen string 
as many as a dozen hooks on their smelt lines, and it is 
by no means unusual to see them haul out three and four 
fish at a time when the conditions are favorable. The 
fish seem to take worms, beef, and pork equally well. 

There has been very little observation of the habits of 
the smelt in the St. Lawrence. It is presumed that they 
spawn here in the spring, as they do elsewhere, but it is 
rather remarkable that they run up the river both at the 
commencement and at the end of the winter, and that 
many of them are found to contain spawn in the autumn 
as well as in the spring. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS 





Susquehanna Bass. 


Sayre, Pa., Nov. 14.—Some of the best fishing of the 
season has been enjoyed this month on the Susquehanna 
above Owego. Black bass ranging in weight from 4 
pounds to 54% pounds have been taken almost daily, and 
the average catch has been large, and the bass of good 
weight. Asa matter of fact, the lovely bit of water reach- 
ing out for several miles above the sequestered Southerin 
Tier village has come to be known as one of the finest 
bass grounds in the Susquehanna, barring, of course, 
Wyalusing, and the big bass are usually taken during late 
October and November. Should the weather continue 
during the month as calm and sunshiny as at present, the 
bass fishing may be expected to remain at its best. A 
good many large pike—8 and 9-pound fellows—are also 
being taken from the waters above mentioned. 

M. CHILL. 


Mg. Brackett’s Salmon Record. 


Let it be recorded that Walter M. Brackett, the fish 
painter, who is eighty years of age at the present time, 
caught 72 salmon in his six weeks’ outing on the river St. 
Marguerite last summer. He has seldom missed a seascn 
on this Canadian stream for a third of a century. To 
handle and land so many big fish shows a remarkabiy 
vigorous old age. Walter’s brother, E. A. Brackett, of 
Winchester, Mass., is 85. 








All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
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On the Stream. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I read Forest anp StrEAM from the outside of the 
first page to the last line on the back cover, almost; the 
articles on Kipling’s “Red Gods” did not escape me, and 
I am “moved to remark.” 

I have read many of Kipling’s writings diligently and 
carefully, as some of my friends thought them to be of 
much worth; but disappointment has been mine in almost 
every case; as, to me, there was nothing grand, inspiring 
ur even pleasing, where I had been led to expect much. 

I am moderately of Mr. Brown’s opinion in regard to 
the lines he criticises. To me there is nothing pleasing in 
a landscape where burnt timber is the most prominent 
feature, while “raw right-angled” doesn’t fitly describe any 
jog-jam I ever met. (I hauled around and over several 
this summer. ) 


A “bar of sun-warmed shingle” isn’t so bad as calling 
a big-mouthed bass a trout, as is done in the south. I 
would rather repose on a grassy bank in the shade of 
even a burned tree, in the majority of cases, at the time 
of the year that I go trout fishing. It’s a softer seat and 
more conducive to dreams. 

“Shod canoe poles” I pass, as I never heard one, and 
my experience was all confined to ten hours of one day. 

There were four of us, my brother, J. A., his com- 
panion, the professor; “Old Ike,” his last name is Watson, 
and no mean fisherman, either, and myself, cruising in 
two sailing canoes bound for Lake Superior; but when we 
got to the mouth of the St. Mary’s River, “The wind 
it hauled ahead, so we kept her full and by and laid her 
to the wind just as close as she would lie” (I heard two 
sailors sing that over twenty years ago), bringing up at 
the mouth of the Massassauga River about sixty miles 
east of Detour. 


Here we heard from some lumbermen who had just 
come down with the drive, of a lake “up country” that 
was full of large trout. One man had caught a grain sack 
full on a Sunday. 

A council of war was immediately called in the store 
near by of the H. B. F. Co., whose agent became ours til! 
the professor had bought a birch bark canoe (price $6) 
and hired an Indian; Old Ike had hired an Indian and 
canoe, while J. A. and I declared that where one Indian 
could paddle -his craft two white men could follow, the 
agent letting us have his own canoe. 

We paddled and portaged and then paddled some more, 
till one morning the “silent smoky Indians” (they 
laughed, shouted and sang, and were very jolly after gei- 
ting acquainted) appeared with four cedar poles. 

“Hello, Dave,” called Watson to his Indian, “what are 
those for?” 


“Lots of rapids to-day, got to pole.” 

“How far do we get to-day?” 

“Mebbe ten mile.” 

This was new work to J. A. and me; but we allowed 
that where one S. S. I. could pole, two white men could. 
However, we were careful to be the last to enbark. 

“Racing stream” is good. No other word so perfectly 
describes what we negotiated that day; but it needed occa- 
sionaily the adjective “roaring,” where a slip of the pole 
meant a smashed canoe if not worse; and the poles could 
not have been heard to click had they been big as top- 
masts and shod with cannon balls. 

Of course our poles were not shod, and were thrown 
overboard the minute we got through with them. I be- 
lieve, though, that a shod pole could be heard some little 
distance under some conditions, as | know that a_ pike 
pole striking stones gives out a sharp sound, which, how- 
ever, | am certain would be absolutely drowned by a 
racing stream combined with a log-jam if they were in 
the near vicinity. 

Kipling’s “log-jam at the end” may have been any dis 
tunce from the “bar.” 

Hemlock, fir, spruce, and even cedar may be, and are, 
all right if you have someone to pull them for you. We 
used to cut them when we were young and romantic; later 
we just spread our blankets and slept, never more soundly. 

When I am reading Forest AND Stream I am often 
tempted to seize my pen and walk on the writer of some 
article. For instance, birch bark canoes as built by the 
Indians, as described in the issue of October 10 under the 
title of “Canadian Indians Built First Canoes.” 

I'll just quote a little: “Eighteen feet long and more 
than four feet wide,” “weighs about fifty pounds!” “The 
white man has never improved much on the fashion of 
canoe building set by the red man.” “A canoe built at 
Sunnyside is stronger than a bark canoe at the expense of 
being twice as heavy.” 

As well say that my split bamboo rod, automatic reel, 
silk line, gut leader, and flies at $1 to $1.50 a dozen were 
not an improvement on the Indian’s cedar pole and bone 
hook. 

I feel that | am becoming irritated and may be tempted 
tc say that it is bad enough to read such things in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, but worse to see them copied in Forest 
AND STREAM, especially in the canoeing dapartment, and 
can only account for it by supposing that the canoeing 
editor is where I wish I could be—in a canoe off hunting. 

“Well, well,” as the old Quakeress sxid to her husband, 
“all:the world is queer but thee and me, dear; and some- 
times even thee is a little queer.” V. E. M. 

Teraverse City, Mich. 


A Big Muscalunge. 


Tueresa, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Dr. J. E. Kelsey, of this 
place, has just reported to me that a muscalunge weigh- 
ing 52 pounds was caught in Muscalunge Lake yesterday 
by a Mr. Brown, who resides at the head of that lake, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile from the foot of 
Red Lake, where I have spent two months of my vacation 
this season. J. L. Davison. 





All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
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Fixtures, 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Coompieashio Field Trial 

Association trials. H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va—Virginia Field Trial Association 

trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond. Va. , 

eo a City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F. 
oung, Sec’y. 4 
Dec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 

John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. 








The Maryland Field Trials. 


CHESAPEAKE Beacu, Md., Nov. 9.—This picturesque 
lace, which was destined to outrival Monte Carlo, was 
the scene of the first annual and successful field trials 
of the Maryland and District of Columbia Association. 
Jt is beautifully situated on the western shore overlook- 
ing the Chesapeake Bay, with its glistening sandy forlorn 
race track, countless outbuildings of stables, casinos, and 
boardwalks that recall the palmy days of Coney Island 
(but without the crowd). An ideal hotel and club house 
with modern conveniences, all bespeaking an outlay of 
thousands of dollars, the grim shadows of which mean 
money lost in an investment that died an unnatural 
death. Arrangements had been made for a special train 
connection with Washington and Baltimore at Hyatts- 
ville, and it was a happy and jolly crowd that met with 
the best dogs that this section could produce. 

The hunting ground covered 3,500 acres, through a sec- 
tion of rough hills and swamps that proved poor ground 
for field trials. Owing to lack of cultivation the fields 
were overgrown with dense sedge grass and weeds, 
which impressed the members that birds can only be 
found in numbers where food can be had. 

Monday, the first day, was an ideal one as to weather. 
The Derby for dogs whelped in 1902 was the only event 
decided, owing to the late arrival of the train. Promptiy 
at noon the judge, Mr. Royal Robinson, of Washington, 
announced that the start would be made. 

Only four dogs were entered, and it took until dark 
to adjudge the winner. The entries were Rappahannock, 
owned by R. E. Seeger; Count, owned by George Dobbin 
Penniman, and Lady Lou, owned by Grayson H. Gent, of 
3altimore, and Bird West, owned by Mr. J. L. McCor- 
mick, Trappe, Md. 

First—Count, a setter by Scamp, out of Polly. Count 
is owned by Mr. George Dobbin Penniman., 

Second—Bird West, a setter bitch, by “Pennington’s 
Dash, out of Bird Wise, by Document, owned by Dr. J. 
L. McCormick, of Trappe, Md. 

Third—Lady Lou, a pretty little setter gip, owned by 
Grayson H. Gent. 

Fourth—Rappahannock, a pointer, by Billdad, out of 
Sappho, owned by R. E. Seeger. 

The first brace was put down at 1:10 Monday, within 
half a mile of club house. 

Count, a setter by Scamp, and Rappahannock, a pointer 
by Billdad. The pointer being in bad form was out- 
classed; yet both dogs showed well, the setter more in 
ranging. After an hour and forty minutes neither dog 
had pointed. Birds were flushed in the swamp but the 
judge could not see the dogs. 

The crowd following the handlers was ordered to gu 
slower, and nearly all being new men at field trials it was 
not reasonable to expect that the trials would be run 
without some breaks. 

The second brace was started immediately after the 
judge ordered the first dogs to be taken up. They were 
more successful, running into a covey of ten birds ten 
minutes after the start. The dogs were Lady Lou and 
Bird West. Bird West scented the covey, and, while 
circling them, Lady Lou came up and found them. Bird 
West went to a point, and Lady Lou immediately back 
stood, the pair making a beautiful picture. They were 
held that way for about a minute, when their handlers 
shot over the birds. 

The judge could not decide the winner, because both 
were perfect, and the search was continued. Bird West 
pointed two more single birds, while Lady Lou was un- 
successful, thus giving Bird West the victory. The final 
trial, between Bird West and Count, only lasted about 
a half hour, Count getting the prize through his indi- 
viduality. The day’s sport ended with the deciding for 
the third and fourth prizes between Rappahannock and 
Lady Lou, the latter getting the third prize. Rappahan- 
nock was sick and in poor form, this being the excuse 
for him not doing better. The north and northwestern 
section of the beach were the directions selected for to- 
day’s trials, and it was learned afterward that the birds 
were more plentiful to the south. Judge Robinson said 
after the trials, considering the briers and brush encoun- 
tered, all of the dogs did fairly well. About twenty-five 
people, mostly from Baltimore, followed the dogs, and 
when the visitors returned to the hotel they were glad 
to take a rest. Those who came down in the Baltimore 
party were: T. C. Dodge and W. L. Kidwell, of Wash- 
ington; G. H. Gent, William R. Armstrong, Dr. H. P. 
Hill, John T. Higgens, T. W. Lloyd, F. C. Arthur, Henry 
W. Walker, George Dobbin Penniman, McDonald R. 
Kemp, and George P. Mordecai, of Baltimore; J. L. Mc- 
Cormick, of Trappe, Md.; Roland T. Seeger, Joseph A. 
Abboit, of Baltimore. 

Tuesday was a beautiful morning, but the scenting 
conditions were poor, the day being warm, the earth dry 
and dusty. Such conditions were rather discouraging, 
yet an enthusiastic crowd followed the trials, which were 
begun promptly at 8:30 o’clock. Rox, an English setter, 
the property of Mr. G. L. Nicholson, of Washington, and 
Mr. Philip T. Hall’s pointer Roy were the dogs selected 
to go on the first brace. From the call of the judge until 
they were ordered in, the dogs worked in a most diligent 
manner. Both showed much independence and ranged 
very widely. At the end of forty-five minutes, during 
which time neither dog managed to get a point, the judge 
called the pair in. 

The pair drawn for the second brace were Dr. J. L. 
McCormick’s Mack Ewing and W. R. Armstrong’s Dan 


of Woodcliff. After working twenty-five minutes Mack 


‘ 


Ewing came upon a scent and he pointed beautifully. 
He flushed at the order of the judge, and it was seen that 
he had sent up a woodcock. Dr. McCormick brought 
down the bird in fine style. The work of Dr. McCor- 
mick’s animal was excellent throughout. During the 
next twenty-five minutes neither dog came upon anything, 
and they were called in. 

The pair of the third brace was Dr. McCormick’s 
Jiandsome setter Jim Thompson and T. C. Dodge’s Count 
Rex of Heathcote. The dogs worked well, but there was 
“nothin’ doin’” in the way of birds, and during tke 
cg ene hunt neither animal scared up a single 

ird. 

The party had by this time traversed a distance of five 
miles to the northeast of the city. Lunch was taken, and 
at 12:30 the trials were again resumed. The pair selected 
were again resumed. The pair selected for this turn was 
T. Conrad Dodge’s Flash of Heathcote and Dr. H. F. 
Hill’s pointer Dan C. The dogs had been out only a 
short time when two coveys were flushed. 

The next pair to go out and try conclusions was Mr. 
Martin McCormick’s English setter Tramp and Mr. Syl- 
vester D. Judd’s Mallwyd Prince. They did excellent 
work, and were followed by the pair that ran the last 
brace. They were Mr. Sylvester D. Judd’s Florence 
Price and Dr. B. Holly Smith’s pointer Nero. 

A meeting of the board of governors took place last 
night, after which the annual meeting of the association 
was held. The following officers were elected: George 
D. Penniman, of Baltimore, President ; T. Conrad Dodge, 
of Washington, Vice-President; William R. Armstrong. 
of Baltimore, Secretary-Treasurer. The above, with the 
following, constitute the Board of Governors: Philip T. 
Hall, of Washington; J. Alden Houston, George P. Mor- 
decai, Franklin Upshur, B. F. Westcott, Grayson H. 
Gent, of Baltimore; Royal Robinson and H. L. Nichol- 
son, of Washington, and Dr. J. L. McCormick, of Trappe, 
Maryland. 

The grounds are probably as good as can be found in 
Maryland, and with the sowing of grain food would 
undoubtedly make an ideal field trial grounds. The worst 
feature is the swamp and thicket where the single bird 
work is done. Mr. Royal Robinson, the judge, was very 
liberal and painstaking, and gave his entire attention 
gratis. President George Dobbin Penniman, who bears 
a striking resemblance to President Roosevelt, was a 
conspicuous figure during the trials. The success of the 
meet in a great measure is due to efficient work of 
Mr. T. Conrad Dodge and Judge Robinson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who arranged for the grounds and accommo- 
dations of the members and visitors. 

Jno. T. Hiccins. 





A Case of Adoption. 


Seymour, Texas.—The quail are very plentiful in our 
part of the country this fall, and there being plenty oi 
cover they lie well. While out last Tuesday with my 
pointer Bob, I had rather a novel experience. Bob is 
usually very steady, and seldom mzkes a false point.) W 
had found several coveys of birds, so when the dog begar 
to road along the creek we were on I got ready for an- 
other bunch. As he approached the creek bank he pointed. 
drew, and pointed again, finally coming to a full stop and 
straightening out. I had moved up almost to him when 
the worst scared coyote I ever saw got out of the creci: 
bottom and left the country as if he had a lighted bom) 
attached to his tail. Bob appeared to be nearly as dum! 
founded as I was. He was somewhat crestfallen, and 
quite doubtful of that creek while we were on it. 


A few days ago one of my foxhound bitches whelpe: ; 
shortly afterward she lay on three of her puppies, which 
were removed. But the bitch seemed exceptionally ner 
vous about their loss, counting the remainder over and 
cver, and finally getting for them around the kennei. 
She did this a number of times, but finally seemed satis- 
fied they were gone for good. 

The next afternoon a Scotch deerhound bitch whelped, 
and at the first sound from the pups the foxhound, Queei, 
became half crazy, and made several efforts to get to them 
through the kennel partition. I stayed with the deer- 
hound till supper, when I was obliged to leave for about 
fifteen minutes. I left the one puppy which had come 
rolled up in a blanket for fear of its being crushed during 
my absence. On coming back the pup had gone—where 
1 could not imagine till I found that Queen had somehow 
got to it, and, taking it from within the blanket, con 
veyed it to her own apartments, where it was curled up 
with her pups apparently perfectly satisfied. 


[Bob’s point was an odd one, but we think not unex- 
ampled. We have heard of quail dogs pointing deer that 
lay close, and it is a common experience to see dogs point 
a cat, a skunk, a turtle, a snake, or a hen. In many of 
these cases the dog unquestionably meets with a scent 
which he does not recognize, and stops, endeavoring to 
locate the object emitting the odor and to discover what 
it is. This, we presume, was the case with Bob. In 
traveling over the ground which he hunts, the dog must 
meet with many odors, some so familiar as to be at once 
recognized, others totally strange to him. We know so 
little about the sense of smell in the “lower animals,” and 
about the sensations conveyed to the brain through the 
olfactory nerves, that almost all theorizing on this sub- 
ject must be based on conjecture.] 
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THE second cruising competition given by this paper 
closed on Nov. 15. Our first attempt in this direction 
was a great success, and we were therefore prompted 
to give another, but the reception accorded the second 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. There were 
over three times the number of stories submitted in 
the second than in the first, and the standard of the 
cruises was much higher. In nearly every instance 
the conditions governing the completion were ad- 
hered to, and the stories dealt with cruises made on 
nearly all the navigable waters in the United States’ 
possessions; one of the stories treated of a trip around 
the remote island of Honolulu. 

When we organized these cruising and designing 
competitions we hoped they would prove of practical 
and lasting value, and that the publication of the 
stories and designs would be of universal interest. 

Mr. Theodore Zerega has again agreed to act as 
judge, and make the awards. Mr. Zerega judged the 
stories in last year’s competition with great care and 
excellent judgment. 

We are confident we have accomplished all we 
planned, and from now on we propose making these 
competitions a feature of this department. 

We will soon make public the conditions for another 
designing competition. The prizes will be larger than 
before given, and the design will be for a centerboard 
cutter or yawl of about 4oft. waterline. This is a con- 
siderably larger craft than has been attempted in any 
of our competitions, but it is a very popular size, and 
a boat of that Iength enables one to secure sufficient 
accommodation so that two or three men can make 
their home on board for a period of several months 
and have many of the comforts and conveniences that 
would be impossible on a smaller craft. 

The old 4oft. class was in many ways one of the best 
that this country ever saw. Much good racing was had 
between these boats, and many of them are still being 
used as cruisers. The nearest approach to this class 
in the modern boat are the 43-footers on Long Island 
Sound. They have been accepted as being most suc- 
cessful for racing and cruising. Take for instance Mira, 
Effort, Challenge, Mimosa II. and Aspirant, all these 
boats have been raced hard and have afforded their 
owners fine sport. Nevertheless, every one of them 
has ample room below for quarters that are roomy and 
comfortable. Another splendid craft of about this size 
is Irondequoit, the winner of the Canada’s cup last 
summer. She is very fast and able, and has a vast 
amount of room below. Such a vessel with a snug 
rig would make an admirable cruiser, and could be 
run handily with two or not more than three paid 
hands. A boat of that size and type has a wide cruis- 
ing range, and her field of usefulness is great. This 
is the kind of boat we had in mind, and there aie 
many men of moderate means who are looking for 
just such a boat. We believe that this competition will 
meet with the success and approval that it deserves. 

The possibility of a universal measurement rule ap- 
pears so remote that many of the enthusiasts have fin- 
ally abandoned the plan, believing it to be hopeless. 
The rules that have been tried thus far, both on this 
side of the water as well as abroad, have met with very 
indifferent success, and to-day the situation is worse 
than it has ever been before. Four rules of measure- 
ment are now in force among the clubs, and the asso- 
ciation on Long Island Sound, and yachtsmen, after 
finding what the situation was, neither built new boats 
nor raced their old ones. 

Restricted and one-design classes seemed to be the 
only solution of the problem, and new restricted classes 
are being formulated by the Massachusetts Y. R. A. 
and the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. We are 
strongly opposed to one-design classes in particular 
and restricted classes in general, but still such racing is 
better than none at all, and we console ourselves with 
this thought. 

In this issue of Forest AND STREAM there appears 
an able article on the measurement question by Charles 
Lane Poor, owner of the 43-footer Mira. We wish to 
call special attention to Mr. Poor’s article, as it ad- 
vances several new theories, all of which seem good. 
and his comments on time allowance appear very 
sound and practical. We trust that this paper may re- 
vive interest in this question that is of such vital im- 
portance and be the means of bringing about some 
beneficial results. When the racing dies down the life 
of yachting is killed, and the present situation is a 
grave one, and it is undermining the very foundation 
of the sport. 





Notes on the Measurement of 
Racing Yachts. 


BY CHARLES LANE POOR, PH.D. 


Durinc the last quarter of a century great advances 
have been made in the designing and building of yachts. 
“Rule-of-thumb” methods have been discarded, and the 
modern racing yacht is the result of deep study and 
elaborate calculations as to weight and strength of ma- 
terial. Yet with all this advance in designing and build- 
ing, no commensurate advance has been made in the 
principles of classifying and rating such yachts for racing 
purposes. The rules of measurement under which yachts 
race to-dzy are constructed upon “rule-of-thumb” 
‘methods. According to racing yachtsmen and designers 
the rules thus constructed are all unsatisfactory, and 
have produced, and are producing, bad types of yachts. 
Yet no consistent attempt has been made by any club to 
‘study the scientific principles involved in the problem. 

Having in mind the importance of the subject, both 
rom a scientific and a sporting point of view, the writer, 
in the following notes, has attempted to bring clearly 
‘before all yachtsmen the fact that the present rules of 
‘measurement are founded upon certain assumptions as 
‘regards the speed of yachts; to show that such assump- 
‘tions are not clearly warranted by the data at their com- 
qand; and to indicate the principles on which the 


measurement and classification of yachts should be based. 


Time Allowance and Classification. 


The table of time allowance is. the most important ele- 
ment in the problem. Except in one-design classes, ail 
systems of classification and handcapping rest on the time 
allowance table. In many of the larger events each year 
beats of widely different sizes race together, and the 
prize is won or lost by the aid of time allowance. The 
table of allowances which is in common use in all clubs 
was first adopted in 1883. At that time length was recog- 
nized as the prime factor in producing speed, and the 
tables were based on the rule generally accepted by naval 
architects, that “within economic limits, opportunities for 
speed vary in different vessels as the square roots of their 
respective lengths.” This simply means that under nor- 
mal conditions a boat 100 feet long should sail at the 
rate of ten miles per hour, ten being the square root of 
one hundred, and that a boat 36 feet long should, under 
the same conditions, sail at the rate of six miles per 
hour, six being the square root of thirty-six. The 
larger boat should thus sail one mile in one-tenth of an 
hour, or six minutes; the smaller boat in one-sixth of an 
hour, or ten minutes, and hence the larger boat allows 
the smaller the difference between these times, or four 
minutes per mile. Computing thus the times for boats 
of all different sizes, a complete table of allowances is 
formed, which is thus nothing more than a table of 
inverse square roots. As in practice it was found that 
this allowance was too large for ordinary summer racing, 
eight-tenths only of the allowance is actually given, and 
the table, as found in the New York Y. C. book, gives eight- 
tenths of the full allowance. That is, the thirty-six foot 
boat receives only 3.2 minutes per mile instead of the 
full 4 minutes. These figures can be verified by compari- 
son with the tables in the New York Y.-C. book, from 
which we find the allowance in this case would be 192 
seconds, which is the same as 3.2 minutes. 

It was at once seen, however,. that length is not the 
only factor in producing speed. Motive power is cer- 
tainly a factor, and in a sailing yacht motive power is 
furnished by the sails, and the amount of such motive 
pcwer varies with the sail area. In order to take account 
of this speed producing factor, in computing the time al- 
lowance from the above rule, the fiction of a “racing 
length” was introduced—the length in the rule being 
replaced by the “racing length.” Such “racing length” 
was, and is, determined from measurements of hull, 
spars, and rigging, and does not bear any direct relation 
to the simple length of hull. Sail area was thus intro- 
duced and appears in all rating formule; and in the 
latest rule—the New York Y. C. rule adopted this year— 
a third factor—displacement—is brought in. ‘The two 
principal rating formule are the old New York and the 
uew New York as given below: 
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The Larchmont rule and the rule adopted by the Yachit 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound are but modi- 
fications of (1), the principal factors being the same 
ard introduced in the same way. 

We have already seen that all methods, so far adopted, 
for computing time allowance assume that speed is pro- 
portional to the square root of racing length. Now, an 
examination of the above old and new New York rules 
shows that for either rule, so far as sail area affects 
racing length at all, that effect is proportional to square 
root of sail area. If, then, as we have seen, the time 
allowance table always makes speed proportional to 
square root of racing length, then, so far as sail area 
can affect speed, according to either New York rule, that 
effect must be proportional to the square root of the 
square root of sail area, which is the fourth root of sail 
area. In other words, if the time allowance tables and either 
of the New York rules are correct, then the speed of a 
yacht must vary according to the fourth root of sail area. 
We shall see further on that such is not the case in actual 
sailing. 

In view of the above considerations, we see the adop- 
tion of the measurement rule (1) involves the assump- 
tions that speed is proportional to 


a. the square root of length of hull, 
b. the fourth root of sail area, 


and that the new New York rule (2) involves these two 
assumptions, and the additional one that speed is propor- 
ticnal to 

c. the inverse sixth root of displacement. 


On what basis do these assumptions rest; why use the 
sixth root of displacement, instead of the fourth root, or 
the tenth root? The printed report of the committee 
thiws no light on this subject. The only imaginable 
reason for the introduction of these factors in this way 
seems to lie in the supposed necessity for reducing every 
factor in the rating formula to the dimension. of 
“length.” There may be other and good reasons, but if 
sc they are not made apparent in the reports of various 
committees. In fact, the report of the committee in 1883 
regarding the original rule seems to indicate plainly that 
this was the sole reason for thus introducing sail area. 
The square root of an area is a length, and in 1883 such 
square root was somewhere near the length of the yacht 
itself, and as a length could be readily added to a length, 
the square root of sail area was adopted in the rating 
iermula. The cube root of displacement is a length, so 
cube root of displacement is used in the formula. There 
is no valid reason why the rating formula should con- 
tain nothing but length factors, and a brief review will 
show upon what weak foundations the various measure- 
ment rules and table of allowances rest. 

a, Assumption as to length. 

The assumption, in all rules, that speed is proportional to 
the square root of length of hull seems to be fairly well 
justified. The fact that the longer hull can be driven faster 
by the same power has been demonstrated time and 
again, but the exact relation between length and speed 
is not so easy to deduce. Naval architects hold, as result 
of experience, that for moderate speeds, and within cer- 
tain limits, opportunities for speed in boats of similar 


design vary as the square roots of their respective 
lengths. This relationship holds fairly well for speeds 
up to twelve miles per hour, a speed far in excess of the 
average speed of even the largest yacht during races. 

Thus tests and the experience of naval architects seem 
to show that this assumption is not radically wrong, and 
that it represents the truth fairly well; sufficiently close, 
at least, for the purposes of yacht measurement. Simple 
waterline length is, however, no longer a proper measure 
‘cf length in the modern yacht with its excessively long 
and full overhangs. The waterline length does not repre- 
sent the actual length of the boat, when heeled over, and 
a modification of waterline should be used in the formula. 
Such modifications have been introduced, as in the 
Larchmont rule and the New York rules. 


c. Assumption as to displacement. - 


The relationship between speed and displacement is 
extremely complicated, and there appear to be no data 
at hand by which this assumption can be tested. As a 
result of one season’s racing, it seems to be established 
that the present rule gives too much advantage to dis- 
placement; in other words, the present rule uses displace- 
ment wrongly. Tests and experiments alone can show 
how this factor should be introduced into the rule, and 
what the real relationship between speed and displace- 
ment is. 


b. Assumption as to sail area. 


The assumption in all measurement rules that speed is 
proportional to the fourth root of sail area does not seem 
to be founded on any substantial basis. In fact, all inves- 
tigations and tests seem to show that this assumption is 
radically wrong; speed seems to be more nearly propor- 
tional to the square root of sail area. To test this point 
we have elaborate experiments upon the power neces- 
sary to drive boats at different speeds. Probably the best 
and most satisfactory tests are those of Froude, whose 
investigations are of the highest order of merit. The re- 
sult of such tests is that for moderate speeds (up to 
twelve knots) the power necessary to drive a hull 
through water is very nearly proportional to the square 
of the speed. That is, if engines of a certain size can 
drive a hull four miles per hour, it will take engines of 
four times the power to drive the same hull eight miles 
per hour. In a steamer the power is developed by the 
engines, in a sailing vessel by the sails, and the power de- 
veloped by the sails is proportional to the area of the 
sails themselves. As few yachts ever sail a race, or por- 
tion of a race, faster than twelve miles per hour, these 
tests show that in actual practice power, which is pro- 
portional to sail area, varies as the square of the speed. 
In other words, they show that speed varies as the square 
root of sail area, and not as the fourth root, as assumed 
by all rules now in force. Therefore, as long as the 
present tables of time allowance are used, the RL should 
contain the factor SA, and not the factor VSA; as at 
present. 

We thus see that, under all rules in force since 1883, 
sail area, or power, has not been taxed sufficiently: boats 
with greater sail area have not given their due 
amount of allowance. This fact developed early, and the 
rule adopted in 1883 was modified by changing the co- 
efficient of VSA. While this increased the tax on sail, 
it did not increase it enough, nor did it increase it .in the 
right proportions. Naturally designers have developed 
that factor which is not duly taxed, and hence we have 
had boats with constantly increasing sail area. The sail 
area carried by a cup defender has doubled, during this 
period. 

I have made the following attempt to test the correct- 
ness of the assumption contained in all rules 
that speed is proportional to the fourth root of sail 
area, by comparing the races of two yachts dur- 
ing the years 1902 and 1903. These yachts sailed 
many races over the same course during each year, and 
I here specify them as M and E respectively. During 
both of these years yacht E was in the same condition 
and sailed by the same crew. In the spring of 1903 yacht 
M had her sail greatly reduced, but was otherwise in the 
same condition as in 1902, and was sailed by the same 
crew, amateurs and professionals, during the two seasons. 
Therefore the only difference in the condition of races 
was the decreased sail area of M, and the results of these 
races should throw some light, therefore, on the value 
of sail area as a factor to speed. Unfortunately for an 
exact comparison, the strength of the breeze was much 
weaker in 1903, it taking the yachts on an average much 
longer time fo cover this same course than it did .in 
1902. The following tables give the results of three races 
held in 1902 and four races in 1903, all seven races hav- 
ing taken place over the same course, and as near as pos- 
sible under the same conditions. In each season one or 
more races are omitted from the series, as they were 
mere drifting matches, having taken over five hours to 
cover the course. 


RACES—1902. 
Time of Race. E wins by 
Hours. Minutes. Minutes. Seconds. 
3 II 12 46 
2 48 2 40 
3 25 4 20 
Av. 3 8 6 35 
Average Speed— 
M ..........-7.18 miles per hour 
ia inre dels 7.44 miles per hour 


.26 miles per hour difference 


RACES—1903. 
Hours.. Minutes. Minutes. Seconds. 
4 I 39 I 
3 43 17 11 
4 5 12 2 
4 14 18 19 
Av. 4 I 21 38 
Average Speed— 
Meo iadeieiaes 5.62 miles per hour 
Be ae hi csuws 6.17 miles per hour 


. 55 miles per hour difference 
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In the first series E averaged .26 miles per hour faster 
than M; in the second series, .55 miles per hour faster. 
The difference between these two figures, or .29 miles per 
hour may, I believe, be called the decrease in speed in 
M due to the decrease in sail area. This, of course, 
assumes that E could be used as a standard of speed, and 
sailed as fast, and no faster, in 1903 as she did in 1902. 
The average speed of M during the whole series was 
6.4 miles per hour. The waterline length of M was 36 
feet, over all length, or length on deck, 54 feet, and the 
actual waterline length when heeled over by a breeze 
would not be far from 42 feet, which would give a the- 
oretical speed (S=VL) of 6.48 miles per hour. 


We have the following approximate data for M during 
the two seasons: 


4 
VSA. VSA. 

SOR 5565s bones had be sek ieee eeree 50 7.08 

SS: cs cb Gs cubekawehiokneneead .-48 6.94 


From this we see that if speed is proportional to the 
square root of sail area, the speed of M should have de- 
creased 4 per cent. in 1903 from that of 1902, but if speed 
is proportional to the fourth root of sail area, it should 
have decreased in 1903 by 1.98 per cent. Collecting these 
results in the form of a table we have the following: 


Pees NE. ico Soccer esck seed 6.50 miles per hour 
2 

Decrease per Larchmont Rule, ”S-A. ..0.09 miles per hour 

Decrease if proportional to VSA..... 0.26 miles per hour 

OO ee er 0.29 miles per hour 


This shows that the observed decrease of .29 miles per 
hour was larger even than the decrease on the assump- 
tion that speed is proportional to the square root of the 
sail area, which calls for .26 miles per hour decrease, but 
these two figures are in extremely close accord for such 
a rough calculation. It shows certainly that speed is 
much more nearly proportional to the square root of sail 
area than to the fourth root of the sail area, which is 
the factor now used in all rules both here and abroad. 

While, of course, this one case is by no means con- 
clusive evidence, yet taken in conjunction with the experi- 
ments of Froude, it tends to show that in all rules of 
measurement sail area should be so introduced as to make 


speed proportional to the square root and not to the 
fourth root. 


Conclusion, 


If the results, indicated in the above notes, should, upon 
further investigation, prove to be correct, then the present 
rules are all based upon a wrong assumption, and no 
amount of doctoring will correct them. These rules 
assume that, in order to halve the speed of a hull, the 
sail area must be decreased to one-sixteenth of the 
original amount, while the tests referred to and the re- 
sults of experiments in actual racing would indicate that 
the speed would be halved if the sail area be decreased to 
one-fourth the original amount. Which of these is more 
nearly correct, one-sixteenth or one-fourth? In 1902 the 
average speed of M, a 43-footer, carrying 2,500 square feet 
of sail, was 7.18 miles per hour. Does it seem possible 
that this yacht could have sailed the same course, under 
the same conditions of wind, at the rate of 3.59 miles per 
hour if she had carried only 156 square feet of sail—less 
than that contained in a storm topsail? Yet this is what 
the measurement rules would force us to believe. 

A few careful experiments would decide the question, 
and such experiments could be conducted in a tank, or 
preferably in actual racing. A very conclusive test of the 
relationship between speed and sail area could be made 
with three or four of the Newport thirties. These boats 
have raced together for years, and their relative speeds 
are well known. Increase the rig of one, decrease that of 
another, leave the third and fourth unchanged, and then 
race the four boats over different courses, in light winds 
and in heavy winds. Ten or a dozen such races would 
furnish reliable data, such as would appeal to yachtsmen 
as no tests in tanks would or could. 

Why should not the assumptions in the measurement 
rules be made the subject of scientific investigation? The 
problem is worth the attention of the best mathematician 
or physicist, and the results of such an_ investigation 
would enable practical yachtsmen to formulate a rule of 
measurement that would, at least, be founded on correct 
principles. 


Two Houseboat Designs. 


Messrs. Sadler, Perkins & Field have just com- 
pleted the design for a twin screw, shallow draft house- 
boat, designs for which are published herewith, now 
building at the yard of the Nilson Yacht Building Co., 
for Mr. A. R. Whitney, of Morristown, N. J. The 
vessel is 96{t. over all, o1ft. waterline, 20ft. beam, with 
a guaranteed draft of 2ft. 6in. She is propelled by twin 
screw gasolene engines of 60 horse-power each. 

Just after the forecastle deck is a large double state 
room for the owner, extending the entire width of the 
boat, with a private bath opening into it from the port 
side, following which are four state rooms with two 
berths each to accommodate the owner’s family and 
guests. There is also an extra toilet provided on the 
starboard side just aft of state room No. 5. Each state- 
room is provided with a large wardrobe, and in three 
of the four wash basins are also installed. Aft of the 
owner's sleeping quarters come the engine room, mess 
room, galley and pantry, and a broad passage con- 
nects the forward quarters with the main saloon, which 
comes directly aft of the engine room, extending the 
width of the vessel. As the vessel is intended for 
Southern cruising, ample provision for cold storage, 
and a large supply of ice has been made, the main ice 
box extending from the hold to the upper deck, being 
5 by sft., and double entrance being provided to both 
pantry and galley. Aft of the main saloon come the 
“crew's quarters, provision being made for captain, two 
engineers, steward and cook, while two deckhands are 
berthed in swinging pipe berths in the mess room. 

Just forward of the engine room is the main com- 
panion leading to_a large deckhouse on the upper deck, 
to be fitted as a library and general lounging room. A 
low casing for ventilating purposes is built over the 
engine and mess rooms, aft of which the upper deck 
has been kept clear as possible and affords an excel- 
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HOUSE-BOAT-—DESIGNED BY SADLER, 


lent promenade for the owner and his guests. Three 
boats are carried on davits stepped on the outside of 
the rail, namely, an 18ft. launch, 16ft. gig and a 14ft. 
skiff. Just aft of the deckhouse is a shelter seat. while 
forward an observation seat for use in pleasant weather 
is provided. 

A special feature of this vessel is the watertight 
door cut in the starboard side of the boat to lead di- 
rectly into the main vestibule opposite the main com- 
panion, to be used by the owner in pleasant weather, 
making an easy entrance through the side of the ves- 
sel from the small boats, while in rough or stormy 
weather the companion ladder leading directly to the 
upper deck will be used, while the watertight door is 
battened down. 

All ‘state rooms, main saloon and deckhouse are 
connected with pantry by call bells and telephone, and 
electric light plant in engine room supplies vessel with 
interior and exterior lights. 

As mentioned above, the vessel is to be used in 
Southern waters, particular attention having been paid 
to the ventilation on this account. 

ihe accompanying plans show the general arrange- 
ment and outboard of a three-deck outside cruising 
houseboat, also designed by Messrs. Sadler, Perkins 
& Field; for a well-known yachtsman in Connecticut. 
The dimensions are ]. 0. a., 108ft. 6in.; 1. w. 1, 1o2ft.; 
beam, 23ft.” 3in.; draft, 6ft., with a speed of to knots 
per hour. 

The particular feature of this boat is the fact that 
the owner has the entire main and upper decks to him- 
self, the crew being berthed on the lower deck. The 
advantages of the privacy thus afforded to the owner 
and his guests will be readily appreciated, and form 
one of the boat’s most attractive features. As cus- 
tomary in all their houseboats, the designers have car- 
ried the deck house all the way forward to the bow, 
giving the additional space thus obtained to the owner, 
and saving what is usually the forward deck space in 
houseboats of the old design. The owner’s quarters 
come forward on the berth deck, consisting, as will be 
seen, of an owner’s bath and large double state room 
extending the entire width of the vessel, followed by 
two children’s rooms, maid’s room, and another bath 
room. The vestibule, opening from which comes the 
main opening to the deckhouse, has been utilized as a 
library, while the passage connecting the owner’s quar- 
ters forward and aft has been developed into a very 
attractive reception room. The main saloon goes ait 
of the engine and boiler space, while two guest‘s rooms 
and bath come at the extreme after end of the house. 

The pantry, galley and mess room are worked into 
port of the engine and boiler casing, and crew’s com- 
panion leads from the mess room to the berth deck, 
where provision is made for a captain, chief engineer, 
steward, cook and four seamen, while, besides, is a 
large crew’s bath room, laundry, drying room, grunk 
room and store rooms. The engine and boilerSSpace 
is also entered from this deck, keeping, as above stated, 
the berth deck absolutely for the owner’s use. On the 
upper deck the deck house is fitted up with gun rack, 
chart table, lockers, etc., and is to be used as a sitting 
and observation room by the owner. 

Three boats will be carried, launch, cutter and 
dinghy, while the vessel will be lighted throughout by 
electricity, and the various owner's quarters connected 
with pantry and steward’s room by the usu] call bells 
and telephone system. 

The machinery consists of an inverted triple expan- 
sion condensing engine, taking steam from an Almy 
water tube boiler, while ample coal bunker space pro- 
vides for a large cruising radius. 





At the October meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of 
California, a committee was appointed to form a syn- 
dicate to build a boat to defend the Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton Racing Cup. The syndicate will be formed of local 
people and stock will be open to subscription. The 
boat will cost $5,000. 

Secretary Lancaster was instructed to write Lipton 
asking permission to use the 3oft cabin cruisers instead 
of the 30ft. racing machine specified by him, also that 
the course may be changed to the regular club course 
on account of more favorable winds. 
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PERKINS & FIELD FOR A. R. WHITNEY. 


The Auxiliary Schooner Atlantic. 


Tne three-masted auxiliary schooner Atlantic that 
was launched from the yard of the Townsend & 
Downey Shipbuilding Co., in July, has returned there, 
after having a trial trip, to have her interior fittings 
put in place. 

Atlantic was designed by Messrs. Gardner & Cox 
for Mr. Wilson Marshall. She is 185ft. over all, 13s5(t. 
waterline, 29ft. 6in. breadth and 15ft. draft. The cen- 
terboard houses under the propeller shaft. 

The owner’s and guests’ accommodations are entirely 
aft, and consist of three single staterooms, two double 
staterooms, chart room, owner’s private breakfast 
room and main saloon, which is the full width of boat 
and 15ft. long. There are three tiled bath rooms and 
one wash’ room in connection with the state rooms. 
The finish throughout below deck is very elaborate. 
There is located directly aft of mizzen mast a teak 
deck house fitted up as a smoking room. Forward of 
the owner’s quarters is the galley and pantry, and there 
are accommodations for thirty men. 

Between the main and foremasts the machinery is 
located, which consists of a triple expansion engine 
with cylinders 9-inch, 14-inch and 22%4-inch by 16-inch 
stroke. The steam is supplied by two Almy boilers. 
The machinery plant is complete with all modern 
pumps, ice machine, dynamo and engine, storage bat- 
teries, etc.; in fact, forming a complete machinery in- 
stallation capable of driving the yacht at a 10%4-knot 
speed under steam. ‘This speed was actually obtained 
in various steam trials conducted on cruise. 

Aside from the electric lighting, there is an acety- 
lene plant installed, capable of lighting the vessel when 
engine 1s out of commission. 

In order to test her rigging, spars, sails and ma- 
chinery before finishing the interior, the yacht was 
taken for a cruise on Long Island Sound from Oct. 
24 to Nov. 1. Newport was as far east as the cruise 
extended. 

A remarkably fast run was made between New Lon- 
don and Newport under sail on Tuesday, Oct. 27. The 
wind was N. W. by N., and had a strength of 35 to 40 
knots. Weighed anchor New London, 7:45 A. M. 
Dropped anchor at Brenton’s Cove, Newport, 10:50 
A. M. Covered distance of 43 knots, including time 
consumed for anchoring, in 3h. and 5m. 


The various times and distances as taken en route 
are as follows: 


Distance. Time. 

Knots. H.M.S. 

New London to Race Rock..................: 5 0 32 00 
Race Rock to Point Judith.................... 27 1 44 00 
Point Judith to Fort Adams................0.. 10 0 43 00 
Mace Raah se veandeatbnbadavdescepnunte conve 42 2 59 60 


The sailing time from Race Rock to Watch Hill was 
31m., the distance being 9% knots, which is equivalent 
to a speed of 18 knots per hour. Rate of speed from 
Race Rock to Point Judith, distance of 37 knots, was 
15.1 knots per hour. Tidal conditions on the run fav- 
ored yacht at start, and against it when nearing New- 
port. Log actually showed at the time 16-knot speed. 

The run was made with the fore, main and mizzen 
sails, working staysail and jib, spreading in all 12,000 
sa. ft. of canvas. 

As soon as the yacht is fully completed, which will 
ke by the first of the year, the owner intends to sail 


for Bermuda and thence to the West Indies and South 
America. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


The fifth regular meeting of the Seawanhaka-Corinth- 
ian Y. C. was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 10, at 
Delmonico’s, New York City. After considerable dis- 
cussion two amendments were made in the by-laws. 
They are as faliows: 

Any member shall be entitled to become a life mem- 
ber upon_payment of $500. 

ihe annual dues shall be $50 for all members in 


or “A,” and for all members in class “B” shall be 
5. 
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HOUSE-BOAT——DESIGNED BY SADLER, PERKINS & FIELD FOR A CONNECTICUT YACHTSMAN. 


Mr. Hueston Wyeth, of St. Joseph, Mo., has pur- 
chased the auxiliary schooner Edris. The new owner 
is now making a Southern cruise on the boat. 


RRR 


The South Coast Y. C., of San Pedro, Cal., is in a 
very prosperous condition. The club already has a 
membership of 100. Seventy-five hundred dollars’ worth 
of bonds have been issued by the club. These will be 
taken up by the club members and the money thus 
raised will be used in building a new club house. The 
site is one that overlooks the outer harbor and the 
ocean. Plans for the new building have already been 
submitted. Comfort and convenience will be first con- 
sidered in arranging the house. The building will be 
large and commodious, with a large veranda running 
nearly all the way around it. The lower floor will be 
given over to an assembly room, a glass inclosed read- 
ing room, billiard room, grill room and shower baths. 
On the second floor will be sleeping apartments and 
baths. It is the intention to make the house one where 
members can live and do business in Los Angeles. 

In front of the club house the bluff will be terraced 
and at the bottom will be the locker house. The pier 
will extend 3ooft. into the outer harbor waters. 


Mr. Hollis Burgess. has sold the 37{t. waterline sloop 
Valhalla II., owned by Mr. J. Arthur Beebe, of Bos- 
ton, to Mr. N. A. Willis,. of Boston, and the 18ft. 
knockabout Crow, owned by Messrs. Foster Hooper 
and Charles E. Lauriat, of Boston, to Mr. Frank W. 
Atwood, of Winthrop, Mass. 


Rue 


There is building at the yard of the Ailsa Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Troon, Ayrshire, Scotland, a large steam yacht 
for Mr. F. W. Vanderbilt. She was designed by Mr. 
G. L. Watson, and is to be 23o0ft. waterline, 32ft. 6in. 
breadth and of 1,200 tons register. She will have twin 
screws, which will be driven by two sets of quadruple 
expansion engines of about 2,700 horse-power. She 
will be launched some time in December and may be 
named Conqueror. 
RRe 


C. Allison Godshalk, of Philadelphia, says the 
Record is having built a boat which will be in some 
ways one of the most remarkable small vessels in the 
world. It is to be what is known as a power launch 
(propelled by gasolene) that will eclipse the speed of 
the fastest ocean liner and equal that of the majority 
of torpedo boats. To achieve this single desired re- 


sult of celerity nearly every consideration that enters 
into the construction of pleasure crafts has been sacri- 
ficed, and even the builders have frequently protested 
at the radical, not to say revolutionary, features which 
she will embody. But Mr. Godshalk is a thorough 
student of his hobby, and after giving the plans his 
closest personal attention, has no doubt of the ulti- 
mate triumph of his ideas. 

The launch will be of mahogany a quarter of an inch 
thick, 4oft. long and only 44fit. wide. With a 70 horse- 
power engine, and with it she is expected to develop 
the really phenomenal speed of 25 knots an hour. 

Should the boat, which will probably be called Zip, 
realize her owner’s expectations, she will be shipped 
to England next summer and entered in the Thames 
races for the celebrated Harmsworth Cup. 


At the annual meeting of the Old Mill Y. C., held on 
Nov. 8, at the club house on Jamaica Bay, the follow- 
ing officers and committee were elected: Com., John 
May; Vice-Com., C. J. Mehrtens; Rear-Com., Charles 
Cooper; Cor. Sec., Edward Ferry; Fin. Sec., Adam 
Breitrack; Rec. Sec., Joseph Buehler; Treas., Harry 
W. Walker; Measurer, William Meyers. Board of 
Trustees: George McLean, Dave Van Wicklen, Otto 


, — 
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Kirsch, Edward Boyle and William Wheeler. Re- 
gatta Committee: Com: Henry Lange, Henry Falken- 
stein and Joseph Buehler. Delegates to the Jamaica 
Bay Y. R. A.: Com. Henry Lange and Com. yohn May. 
House Committee: William Mills, Chairman; Harry 
Gunhaus and John Stahle. Entertainment Committee: 
Andrew H. Mills, Hugo Beyer and Charles Werner. «+ 


A meeting of the Manhasset Bay Winter Club was 
held a short time ago. 

Arrangements have been completed, by which the re- 
ception room and café in the club house at, Port Wash- 
ington will be heated on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
meals and refreshments served to members on these 
days. 

The object of the winter club is to bring and keep the 
members together during the months when sailing can- 
not be had, and by the good fellowship so engendered 
promote the interests of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


RReEe 


An open meeting of the Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay 
will be held on Thursday evening, Nov. 19, at 8 o’clock, 
at the “Assembly,” No. 308 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
opposite Johnson street. 

Prizes won during the season of 1903 will be pre- 
sented to winners. 


Mr. Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., has 
recently completed plans for a 26ft. motor launch for 
Mr. A. H. Chase, of Providence, R. I.; a 27ft. yawl 
for Mr. Otto C. Schoenwerk, Jr., of Chicago; a 3oft. 
cruising yawl for Mr. E. P. Hussey, of Buffalo, N. 


Y., and a 1sft. W. L. one-design class for members of 
the Buffalo Y. C. 


Canoeing 
—o— 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp Stream 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges wil! 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as tollows: 

First prize, $50.00 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00, 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each. 

l. The cruise must be actually taken between 
November 1, 1903. 

Il. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if vossible, accompany each story 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand word-~ 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is not a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. <!! 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pulb 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before |) 
cember 1, 1903. 


May 1 and 


Adrift Sixty Days in Canoes. 


Mr. James W. Davinson, our Consul in Formosa, has 
just told of a very remarkable journey made by sixteen 
natives of the Pelew Islands, who were picked up nearly 


dead on the isiand of Formosa. They were savages who 
had never heard of Formosa, but the winds and wave; 
carried them ‘to that far off shore. 

Some Formosans saw the poor wretches one morning 
on a beach of their northeast coast; also three canoes the 
like of which they had never seen before. The canoes 
were fitted with outriggers which helped to steady the lit 
tle vessels among the waves. In other respects, also, they 
differed from canoes common in that part of the Malay 
Archipelago. Some Chinese who came to the spot 
thought the party had probably come from the southeast 
coast of Formosa, and that the men belonged to one of 
the savage and hostile tribes. Others were of the opinion 
that they had come from the Bashee Islands to the south 
of Formosa 

The men were scattered along the beach in a verv 
weak and famished condition. Only two or three of them 
could speak, but no one understood their language. They 
were taken to the custom house, where they were well 
cared for and slowly increased im strength. Only one of 
them died, and he succumbed from sheer exhaustion 
ahout a week after his arrival. All of them were fed on 
diluted food at first, as their stomachs could not retain 
solves 

Every one wae greatly corprieed when @ was 
at test to learn the atory of their adventures men 
had been Gehing @ few miles from one of the Pelew 
Islands, where they lived. A heavy gole came up and 
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carried them away from their fishing grounds. They had 
in their canoes a considerable quantity of fish, and dur- 
ing their long journey, while the sport of the waves. and 
winds, they lived on fish, though, when their origiat 
supply was exhausted, they were unable to catch a_suffi- 
cient number to meet their needs. ‘ 

They drifted this way and that for sixty days, and had 
not the slightest idea where they were when they finally 
came within sight of the mountains of Formosa. The 
next day they were cast up on the beach; and it speaks 
well for the strength of their craft as well as their own 
powers of endurance that they should have held out so 
iong. 

When they had recovered sufficient strength to under- 
take the journey home, they were sent to Hong Kong, 
whence they obtained passage to the Caroline Islands, 
and soon after were taken home by a vessel plying in the 
island trade. Their friends welcomed them as though 
they had risen from the dead. 

This is one of the involuntary voyages of which so 
many records have now been collected that anthropolo- 
gists believe they adequately explain the means by which 
the widely severed bits of land in the wastes of the 
Pacific received their inhabitants. In some way or an- 
cther the persons found on these bits of land must have 
been brought there ; but the problem how they were trans- 
ported could not be satisfactorily explained as the result 
of the expertness of oceanic peoples in navigation. 

About ten years ago a patient German student named 
Otte Sittig collected a great many instances of the in- 
voluntary voyages of these oceanic peoples from one 
island to another. He found that many af them, while 
out at sea in their small craft, had been carried over a 
thousand miles to other islands. The authentic evidence 
he collected covered a period of about 150 years, up to 
the time he made his investigations. 

He deduced from these facts the conclusion that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of hundreds of islands in the 
Pacific were derived originally from the inhabitants of 
myriad islands to the west of Polynesia, who were scat- 
tered among other lands by winds or currents that caught 
them while out at sea in their boats and carried them 


sometimes hundreds of miles from their native islands.— 
New York Sun. 


The Forests of Hawaii. 


Tue forest conditions of the islands are unlike any that 
prevail in this country. Mr. William L. Hall, of the 
Bureau of Forestry, who has just returned from a two 
months’ examination of the islands, reports peculiar and 
interesting problems which forestry must solve there. 
The islands contain scarcely any forests capable of yield- 
ing timber of value for lumber. Nearly all the lumber 
used for building purposes comes from the Pacific Coast. 
But there are several hundred thousand acres of forest 
land of the greatest value for protective purposes. In- 
deed, so great is the importance of these forests that on 
their preservation depends the existence of the sugar in- 
dustry, and that is equivalent to saying the continued 
prosperity of the islands. The sugar exports of the 
last fiscal year amounted to $25,000,000, and sugar is 
practically the only export. The raising of sugar re- 
quires an enormous amount of water, nearly all of which 
must be supplied by irrigation, the water being carried in 
flumes and ditches from the wet, mountainous parts of 
the islands to the dry plains on which the sugar cane 
is grown. The rainfall of the islands is nearly all con- 
fined to the northeast and east mountain slopes, where it 
is tremendously heavy, some years more than 200 inches. 
On the other side of the divide, and in the plains be- 
yond, where the sugar cane grows, there may be no 
more than fifteen inches of rain a year. 

The forests are largely confined to the rainy side of the 
mountains, and are necessary as a protective cover to 
keep the ground from washing from the slopes and the 
rain from rushing back too rapidly into the sea. The 
presence of the forest cover, since it makes the stream 
flow regular, preventing both floods and periods of low 
stream flow, is indispensable to the success of irrigating 
projects. The value of this forest, strangely enough, 
consists not so much in the trees it contains—for they are 
frequently low, crooked, and sparsely scattered—as in 
the impenetrable mass of undergrowth beneath them. 
This undergrowth, composed of vines, ferns, and mosses, 
is of so dense a character that it shades the ground abso- 
lutely and holds water like a sponge. It is, however, ex- 
ceedingly delicate and easily destroyed. Let cattle into 
such a forest and they will speedily eat or trample down 
the undergrowth till the bare ground is exposed. The 
soil then rapidly dries out and becomes hard, and the 
trees soon die. Grasses, insects, and wind usually hasten 
the destruction. Cattle and goats have ravaged the 
Hawaiian forests without hindrance for many years and 
have worked further each year into the heart of the dense 
tropical growth. 


Gifle Gange and Gallery, 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue New York Corps opened its winter gallery prize shooting 
for 1803-44 im the Zettler Bros.’ galleries on Friday night, Nov. 13, 

\s usual with thie corps there was a large attendance of the 
seventy of whom took part in the shooting. The pro- 
gr: mme calls for ring and bullecye targets. The ; 
tributed at the end of the season for most points oa 
ect, and for the best center shot on the bullseye target. 
prive is given by the corps for the best bullseye on cach 
might 

At the shoot om Tuesday might the beet center shot was 
by MH DD Mewer, @he took the price, « cet of crockery 
The «eres ore appended 
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Hagenach 218, 218; H. D. Meyer 218, 213; C. Schultz 218, 217; 
H. Berckmann ‘207, 229, P. Heidelberger 210, 218; S. F. Stolzen- 
berger 210, 217; Ch. Konig 211, 216; R. Ohms 222, 208; Wm. Dahl 
211, 214; M. Von Dwingelo 200, 220; A. Giebelhaus 204, 215; John 
Paradise 202, 216; H. Decker 201, 216; H. Quenten 214, 202; Hy. 
Winter 206, 208; Hy. Gobber 205, 206; J. Jantzen 217, 194; M. Theu 
193, 217; J. May 187, 219; F. Durks 213, 194; Ch. Mann 218, 189; 
C. Bruckama 206, 199; F. Feldhausen 194, 207; J. C. Kruse 203, 
197; J. Lankenau 201, 199; H. Heinecke 203, 197; C. H. Wahman 
183, 208; D. H. Brinkmann 190, 208; Geo. Junge 208, 183; D. 
Dede 186, 205; N. Jantzen 177, 212; Aug. Evers 183, 193; Hy. 
Koster 200, 186; C. Degenhardt 171, 200; D. Von der Lieth 165, 206; 
H. Horenberger 192, 181; L. Goldstein 196, 178; J. C. Brinkman 
191, 170; D. Von Glahn 191, 165; A. Beckman 188, 186; Aug. Beck- 
mann 191, 175; J. H. Doscher 176, 171; D. Von Heim 193, 144; 
Aug. Lederhaus 151, 177; N. W. Haaren 146, 172; G. Hagenah 
145, 151; D. Ficken 178, 119; John Gobber 129, 137; H. Haaren 119, 
132; B. Kumm 90, 162. 

Bullseye target, best center shot by measurement, one prize: 
H. D. Meyer 22% degrees, Geo. Ludwig 24%, Wm. Dahl 56, J. C. 
Bonn 5714, H. Horenberger 58, 


Greenville Shooting Park. 

A Few of the regular patrons of this park were on hand on 
Saturday of last week to engage in the regular Saturday practice. 
The group was made up of members of the Manhattan Rifle and 
Revolver Club, and the Zettler Rifle Club. Wm. Hayes and 
Aug. Begerow, of Newark, were present, trying out the shooting 
qualities from machine rest of a new Stevens-Pope barrel which 
had just been received from the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
As is usual with the output of this factory, the barrel was O.K. 
Major Ed Taylor was on the range with a new load of Laflin & 
Rand nijro powder, loaded in the .30-30 shell. The Major went 
home satisfied with his day’s experiment. Dr. Walter G. Hudson, 
the champion from the Election Day shoot, of Nov. 3, was also 
present, and devoted the afternoon to practice. In a score of 50 
shots the Doctor made a total of 1149 points. This score is only 
one point short of an average of 23 to each shot. L. P. Hansen 
and H. Fenwirth, of the Zettler Club, devoted their time to prac- 
tice, and good shooting. 

The revolver range was occupied by Messrs. Dietz, Silliman and 
Wilder, of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club. Scores: 

Dr W G Hudson 23 22 24 23 23 23 24 23 23 20—228 
. 25 24 23 23 23— 
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24 24 
25 21 
24 25 
22 23 
Ten-shot pools, No. 1: 


L P Hansen 
H_ Fenwirth 


Second pool: 
H Fenwirth 
L P Hansen 

Third pool: 
L P Hansen 
H Fenwirth 


Revolver, S0yds., Standard American target: 


J A Dietz, Jr 99 8101010 910 8—92 
; 2% 88989 
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Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tre members of the Zettler Rifle Club, at the close of the ad- 
journed monthly meeting, on Nov. 10, held its weekly gallery 
prize shoot in the winter contest. The club members have not 
yet got settled down to the coming competition; in fact, many 
of them have not as yet started to shoot in the match, and the 
struggle for high scores will not be in full progress until after 
the holidays. The scores are appended, 10-shot scores, .22cal. 
rifles, distance 75ft: 
Aug Kronsberg 


Geo Schlicht 

Chas G Zettler, Sr....... geneseesiiante 
Gus Begerow 
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NEVER, 


Agencies: 


FAILS and 
ALWAYS ACCURATE 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


On Nov. 8 the following scores were made, shooting at 200yds., 
offhand, 25-ring target. Nestler shot in good form, leading with 










222: Honor. 
TOR Sco sviadnonense 217 217 214 214 64 
PED > csvccdcacectoence 215 212 211 208 66 
SE ccsccssnenatene 213 206 200 199 68 
ED a dekacuceevs sama 205 200 198 193 67 
Lux 204 203 202 202 44 
Hofer 189 188 174 173 57 
Trounstine 198 19 164 159 59 
H Uckotter 189 182 172 166 44 
EE pancsaces 192 190 189 184 50 
G Uckotter; Jr....... ieaceneebaes 1438 138 120 116 71 33 





Presque Isle Rifle Club, 


Erte, Pa., Nov. 7.—Six members turned out for the weekly 
shoot to-day. The weather was rather cold, with a northwest 
wind blowing. Scores: 





G Germann...... 86 81 74—241 OO. casbvauces 72 66 62—200 
V A Parker...... 79 73 72—224 Almeda...... .. 62 61 58—181 
A Mount........... 72 71 70—213 D Allen 54 50 48—147 


Casia BLANCO. 





Rifle Notes. 


The riflemen in and about New York want to see the Sports- 
man’s Association revise the rifle shooting contests in its exposi- 
tion in February. The rifle competitions that were held at the 
Sportsman’s Exposition some years ago were all of them success- 
ful, in as much that after all the expenses were paid there was a 
surplus for the Association’s treasury. 

we 

The New York Central Corps opened its winter gallery season 

prize shooting in the Zettler gallery on Wednesday night of this 


week. 
we 


The New York City Corps will hold its first shoot in its series 
of winter gallery contests on the Zettler ranges on Nov. 26. 
e 
Gus Zimmermann is reported to be a candidate for captain of the 
New York Independent Corps, at the annual meeting in January 


next. 
4 


The Zettler Rifle Club has an auxiliary corps, formed from the 
wives, daughters and friends of the members. It is known as the 
Lady Zettler Club. The president is Mrs. Harry Fenwirth, the 
wife of a prominent member of the Zettler Club. The head- 
quarters of the Ladies’ Club is at the Zettler Bros.’ gallery, No. 
159 West Twenty-third street. The Ladies’ Club will begin a 
series of bi-monthly gallery shooting on Nov. 21. The coming 
season will be the second in which the ladies have entered into 
rifle contests in the gallery. 


At the Election Day shoot at Armbruster’s Park, in Jersey 
City, on Nov. 3, some of the riflemen took liberties with Dr. 
Hudson’s cartridges to find out what sort of a load the Doctor 
was using, that enabled him to make the extraordinary score that 
he made at the time. The Doctor uses in his shooting a Bal- 
Pope .33cal. rifle, .32-40 shell, King’s FG Semi-smokeless powder. 
primed with 5grs. Dupont’s No. 1 Smokeless and Peters 2% 
primers. The shells that were taken from the Doctor’s cartridge 
case were loaded with plain semi-smokeless. The Doctor ex- 
plains the matter this way: In loading his shells for the 100-shot 
match he ran out of nitro, and in order to have surplus car- 
tridges for preliminary practice, he loaded the balance of his 
shells with plain FG semi, and these were the shells that the in- 


quisitive riflemen got hold of. 


Geo. D. Wiegman, one of Newark’s prominent riflemen, also 
an old member of the Zettler Rifle Club, died at his home in 


Newark, on Sunday, Nov. 15. 
TT 


Match for Championship, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


A warcu for the live-bird State championship of Indiana was 
shot on Nov. 10 at Fort Wayne, between H. M. Clark, of 
Wabash, and Max Witzegreuter, who won the title from Clark a 
«while ago. The conditions were @ live birds and 8 «a side, and 
Clark won by one bird. The scores: Clark 4, Witz © 

Wits immediately challenged Clark for another match, 
conditions, and was defeated the second time by « score of @ & 
6 Clark making % owt of the , « mew record for 

Qe the come day J. Smiley, of Matthews, tad.. end Wee. Perrell 
of Muncie, shot s match ot & birds, GP « side, revulting & + 
vctory tor Ferrell by « score of GC to ® 

A match ot 10 live birds oe) « corner, & being orreneetd 
ween Clark, 4 Comwterdevilie, end Witeegreeter, 
aeet ot ledemepele ~The amen to tebe the entere poree 
Bowes. 
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Graypshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Nov. 21.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, 100-target allow- 
ance handicap; $5 to high guns. J. S. Wright, Mgr. 

Nov. 26.—Chicago, Lll., Gun Club Thanksgiving Day shoot. A. 
A. Waters, Sec’y. 

Dec. 9-10.—West Baden, Ind.—Baden-Lick Club amateur live- 
bird shoot. J. L. Winston, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


At the shoot of the Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club shoot on 
Saturday of this week, the main contest will be for the Dr. 
Knowlton cup, the conditions of which are 50 pairs, all standing 
at scratch; no handicaps. Also, on Thursday of this week there 
will be a club contest, open to members only, tor a special prize. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club, John S. Wright, manager, will give 
a shoot Nov. 21, at 1:30 P. M. sharp; 100-target handicap, target 
allowance, for gold watch; entries 50 cents, targets extra; optional 
in this event; $5; no handicap; high guns. Kaiser’s Farm, Old 
Mill Road, Kings County “L” to Crescent street station. Hacks 
to grounds. 








A Theory of Choke Boring. 


From the London Field. 


Amonc the large number of problems still awaiting solution in 
connection with the behavior of shotguns are many which have 
been carried a certain distance by experimentalists in the past, 
and which might be carried further by the help of modern ap- 
pliances and the more exact knowledge of underlying theories 
which now exist. Considering, for instance, long choke 
guns have been in use, it is surprising that a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the action of the choke in condensing the patterns 
has yet to be found. The most plausible to our mind is one 
which we believe has not before been stated in print. It is that 
by the action of the choke a wave pressure is created in the 
column of gas behind the shot, which modifies the disturbing in- 
fluences of the blast of gas issuing from the muzzle after the shot 
has gone out. , 

In other words, the action of the choke is very similar to that 
of an obstruction in the barrel. The extra encoun- 
tered causes a check in the forward movement of the shot, where- 
by the velocity is reduced by a certain number of feet. The 
piling up of the gases behind the over-powder wad that results 
from the delayed movement of the shot would necessarily cause 
This 
high local pressure would create a tendency for the gases causing 
it to rebound from the wad, so driving backward 
advancing gases that fill the remainder of the barrel. 
that the shot charge thus 
moment when the forward movement of the gases is momentarily 
delayed, it would stand a chance of getting well on its way up 
the range before the jet of gas fully re-establishes its forward 
Deductions from experiments already published go 


how 


resistance 


a high local pressure immediately to the rear of the wad. 


against the 
Supposing 
critical 


leaves the muzzle at the 


movement. 
to prove that the gases leave the muzzle at a velocity of some- 
thing approaching 3000ft. per second, which would conceivably 
enable them to impinge against the shot, and so cause a slight 
scattering effect, marked in 
where the wadding is caught by the full strength of the outrush- 


which would be particularly cases 


ing gases. If, therefore, the spreading of the charge of shot may 


be attributed to the emerging gases blowing the charge from the 


straight line of fire, it is quite easy to see that the presence of 
a partial obstruction near the muzzle would modify the scattering 
effect by creating a wave of back pressure to resist the forward 

traveling column of gas 
[his theory ceems to fit in with most of the experiences of 
practical gun-makers in regulating cl ke gun First of all, one 
knows that the greater the reductior { the bore at the choke the 
greater is the concentration of pellets More than this. it fre 
ent happer that a « ke wh . ae ene ape end 
ad tment may fs ' produce the needful concentration of pat 
tern, and that the effect of the chok ¢ altered by 
bering eo herre ' img the mett " meerer to the 
musste ’ . e orn ' ‘ ne might 
ee re ; ’ e : : at : , . : . ke a A hes 
the time of the Or ' the rae i geeee, wherety the . 
ictentty ewey om the meee before the forward 


ool oc 


movement of the gusts was fully fe-cetebieshedt 


In other cases where it is found that a choke fails to produce 
the desired effect, it frequently happens that by increasing the 
abruptness of the cone of the choke the required concentration 
of the pellets is obtained. In true cylinder guns another very 
interesting illustration of the theory can be adduced. In carrying 
out experiments with true cylinder barrels, we have frequently 
been surprised at the remarkable variations of pattern from shot 
to shot experienced. Four successive shots may give an average 
distribution of 140 pellets on the 30in. circle; then may follow a 
succession of three or four shots with an average of 100 pellets; 
and it is almost invariably found that in every ten shots Gave 
are one or two rounds where the pattern displays the peculiarity 
which is commonly known as “blown all over the plate.” Very 
low patterns, counting as little as sixty pellets in the circle, are 
thus obtained, and one must assume their presence to be due to 
the violent impact of the felt wad against the cluster of shot soon 
after it has left the muzzle. In proof of the fact that the tendency 
of choke boring is to delay the movement of the shot, an illus- 
tration may be quoted which has been proved by numerous = 


periments we have recently conducted. It is that careful measure- 


ments of the muzzle velocity with choke and cylinder guns show 
that the average records with choke boring display inferior 
velocity on the part of the choke gun to those encountered with 
the cylinder. The difference referred to may amount on the 
average to 30ft. per second, which might well be reckoned wall 
~_ to influence the behavior of the gases at the rear of the 
shot. 

Supposing that this theory of the influence of choking in gun 
barrels is the correct one, we have in it a very satisfactory ex- 
planation for the marked partiality of sportsmen for what are 
known as improved cylinder guns. In this class of gun there is 
an extremely small amount of choke, which seems to have a 
marked influence upon the shooting results obtained. In fact 
with an improved cylinder one generally obtains patterns aver- 
aging very closely to 140 pellets, whereas with the true cylinder 
the patterns obtained represent a mixture of records representing 
two extremes, say 140 on the one side and 100 on the other. Here 
for instance, is an actual series of patterns which fairly well 
illustrates our argument: 129, 137, 131, 130, 80, 97, 68, 121, 129 
Another gun of similar boring was het in 
comparison, and the following series of ‘records was obtained: 
145, 100, 146, 104, 99, 134, 135, 97, 65, 132, 125, 103 


25, 


65, average 109. 


average 115, 

The distinction between true and improved cylinders seems to 
be that the improved cylinder gun gives with considerable regu- 
larity the patterns which a true cylinder would give, but for the 
apparent presence of a disturbing factor that seems to spoil 
about half the readings. In fact, we regard the natural distribu- 
tion of the true cylinder gun as about equal to that of the im- 
proved cylinder, if only we could get rid of the disturbing in- 
fluence which one may well assume is due to the impact of the 
waddings against the charge. Professor Boys’s experiments in the 
photography of shot charges at the moment of emerging from the 
muzzle shows the cluster of shot lying in a fairly compact body, 
with the wad at some point between it and the muzzle. As- 
suming the velocity of the powder gases to be about two and a 
half times that of the shot charge for the first 12in. of travel 
beyond the muzzle, that the blast of gas 
would be quite capable of making the wad overtake the shot and 
disturb its flight. On those occasions when the wad is driven at 
a tangent from the line of flight of the shot, the charge would 
only be disturbed by the blow from the gases. If, on the other 
hand, the wad happens to strike the cluster of shot, the regular 
arrangement of the pellets would be likely to be badly disturbed 
It may be assumed, for the sake of argument, that the virtue of 
the improved cylinder, and in fact, of all other forms of choke, 
consists in the fact that the muzzle blast is so modified and de 
layed as to allow the shot to get sufficiently clear of the muzzle 
before being overtaken by the onrushing gases to get rid of 
some of their most injurious effects on the flight of the pellets 

Numerous experiments could be made to test the theory here 


evolved. One might, for instance, 


one can easily see 


insert a small metal ring at 
placed as to cause a check at the 


moment of final exit of the shot 


the muzzle of a barrel so 
By comparing the results ob 
with and without such a ring in the muzzle of a true cy! 


inder, important and novel information might be obtained 


tained 
Sim: 
larly, one might drill a number of holes around the muzzle of a 
nder gun, the idea of which would be to allow the escape 
{ the gases before the shot had actually reached the murzle, and 
modify the outrush 


it. However 


true cy 


thus largely of gases that would ordinarily 


mgeniously such experiments might be devised 


the resulting inferences would only 


deduction 


prove the correctness of the 


theary + theugh of course the bedy of circus 
tantial evidence eo established might be well mgh over= helming 
“Meet sutherities ave agreed that the emeent of scettering of 
corwed with « charge of chet © greater thane would exit from the 


netars ¢devueteem of a comgiemerstem af pellets proweted tower” 
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a plate. For instance, when using very small charges of powder, 
it is almost invariably shown that the patterns obtained are very 
much closer than where the velocities are standard. Conversely, 
when the powder charge is such as to produce a considerable 
excess over the normal velocity, the pattern is very much scat- 
tered, and one finds, in addition, a marked increase in the varia- 
tions from shot to shot. Such experiences agree with the theory 
we have propounded, in so far that the weight and muzzle 
pressure of the gases is necessarily greater when a large charge 
of powder is used, whereas it is less when the powder is reduced. 

If we assume, therefore, that, as the velocity decreases, the 
charge of shot more closely follows the natural line from the 
gun to the target, then one must admit that the disturbing in- 
fluence that exists is due to the rush of gases from the muzzle. 
Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey quotes in his “Letters to Young 
Shooters,” an instance where a shooter fired at a rabbit midway 
between two beaters. The rabbit was bagged, and both beaters 
were peppered with pellets, notwithstanding the fact that a dis- 
tance of some 30 yards separated them. A similar experience 
was met with in the course of some recent experiments at the 
plate. The gun was shot from a rest at a target 40yds. distant, 
and an onlooker was struck who stood at least 12yds. to the left 
of the target. Some fifteen pellets entered his leg in a small 
cluster, most of them penetrating well into the skin. On exam- 
ining the plate it was found that a characteristic scatter shot had 
been registered, the pellets being widely distributed, with no 
particular tendency to congregate on or near the center of the 
plate. The fact that another person was standing actually closer 
to the target than the individual struck stuggests that the 
diverging pellets had adhered to the wadding in leaving the 
gun, and that, after striking the main cluster of pellets, they had 
diverged from the straight line and had caused the accident 
referred to, no doubt parting from the wadding at some point 
near the injured onlooker. These and other experiences seem to 
suggest that the really bad patterns that are frequently encoun- 
tered at the plate are due to the impact of the wad on the 
cluster of shot pellets shortly after emerging from the muzzle, 
and that the wadding can only impinge sharply on the shot pel- 
lets after the charge has left the muzzle by the aid of a rush of 
gas having a greater velocity than that of the charge proper. 
While the relation of these facts to actual everyday shooting may 
not at first sight seem of any very great importance, their indirect 
bearing upon existing problems may be vital, since improvements 
in any branch of mechanical science as a rule follow from the 
better understanding of the principles that underlie the more 
empirical work of practical men. 








Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The following scores were made 
last Wednesday afternoon on the grounds of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. The occasion was the shoot-off of the tie be- 
tween Messrs. Clark and Stewart for the Adkin-Clark trophy. 
This contest has beer’ going on since last July, and these gentle- 
men had each scored 4 points in this handicap event. Following 
are the scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 


Clamke .cccavcseceese 28 21 Stewart ...vccscosee 25 21 
Second tie: ; 
TEE <crnbaceasnae 28 27 PEE | cnwcnsscsm 25 21 


Mr. Clark, therefore, won the cup, of which he was one of the 
donors. He is entirely satisfied with the honor of winning the 
cup, but not caring to retain the prize offered by himself, has 
returned the cup to the club, to be shot for on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 26, in a 100-target handicap. On Wednesday “afternoon, Nov. 
25, Messrs. Stewart and Adkin will compete for the diamond medal 
emblematic of the championship of Monroe county. This contest 
is a scratch 100-target match, and all residents of the county are 
eligible to enter. H. M. Srewart. 





Aqu'dneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I., Nov. 14—The club held its weekly shoot on 
Wednesday last with the best attendance had since the July 
tournament, ten members and guests being on hand to partici- 
pate in the sport, and also enjoy the beautiful weather conditions— 
a typical Indian summer day. Several of the regulars have re- 
cently returned from the quest of quail and partridge, hence the 
improved attendance. The usual 50-bird programme was shot, 
with some extras for good measure, and some good scores re- 
sulted, Hughes going out with 45, and Mason, considering his 
long absence from the traps, surprised his friends by landing in 
the 41 hole. 

The club will pursue its usual course of holding a shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day at 10 A. M. One hundred targets will be the 
programme, the first 50 devoted to optional sweeps, and the re- 
mainder, with handicap allowances, to merchandise prizes. 


Targets: " » 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
Hughes ....... 9 9 9—45 Coggeshall 765677 632 
Mason ........ $ 9 6 8 9-41 Dring ..:...... 8 5 4 8—32 
NE eh Sebiscous 8 9 7 9 740 *Macomber ... 5 2 5 5 7—24 
Bowles ....... 8 7 6 7 836 ES Peckham. 3 4 6 4.. 

H A Peckham 8 5 7 8 7—35 *Alexander ... 3 3 3 4 0—-13 

*V isitors. 


Peters Trophy Shoot. 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo.—There is quite a spirited contest going on be- 
tween four of the St. Louis gun clubs for a cup presented by the 
Peters Cartridge Company. 

The conditions are: Six men from each club, with 50 targets 
to the man. 

The third shoot was held on the Central’s grounds. The home 
club was in fine form, and they came within one of tying the 
Progressives, who are the leaders. 

The next shoot will be held on the grounds of the Progressive 
Club, and will be the last for this season. The scores: 

Central Gun Club—Flamm 42, Schader 36, Lenharth 45, Stas- 
berg 38, Everts 43, Siebergman 36; total 240. 

Baden Gun Club—G. Oberbeck 27, J. Oberbeck 22, Reames 38, 
Hoffman 14, Cieminiski 43, Row 21; total 165. 

Ashland Gun Club—Anderson 27, Doggs 45, Buker 32, Layton 
40, Mannell 31, Braden 28; total 203. 

Progressive Gun Club—Delatine 38, Ruff 43, Baggerman 39, 
Stroh 36, Le Page 42, Clay 43; total 241. 


Riverside of Utica. 


Urica, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The Riverside Gun Club, Utica, will 
hold an open target shoot on Thanksgiving Day, commencing at 
12:30 o'clock, with a programme of six events for amateurs, with 
optional sweepstakes. Free merchandise prizes to the winners. 

E. J. Lovcuttn, Sec’y. 


All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Mary of the members are away hunting, and the attetidance on 
November 14 was not as latge as usual. The day was a fine 
one for shooting, no wifid atid a light film of élouds partially 
obscuring the sun matle the conditiotis vety favotable. 

There wete fifteen entries in the Parker ptize gun coritest; which 
was the maitt event of the day. It this, Gambell was high guh 
with 83 actual breaks} Williams second with 91, arid Metlico thitd 
with BO. Five shooters tade perfect scores iricluditig their hardi- 
caps. The handicaps (added targets) i this event are as fol- 
lows: Ahlets 10, Ackley 30, Barker 14, Boyd 25, Block 16, 
Bullerdick 30, Brown 35, Bleh 30, Butts 27, Captain 22, Dr. Case 18, 
Colonel 55, Dick 20, Davies 20, Dr. Devers 45, Faran 15, Foucat 30, 
Fredericks 22, Gambell 10, Harris 16, Hobart 40, Harig 40, Hoff- 
man 50, Herman 25, Jay Bee 25, Jack 25, Kohler 25, Kramer 35, 
Krohn 35, Krehbeil 30, Linn, 22, Maynard 18, Medico 12, Miles 20, 
McBreen 22, H. M. Norris 30, J. C. Norris 50, Nye 18, H. 
Osterfeld 20, G. Osterfeld 30, Pfieffer 40, Pohlar 35, Pistner 45, 
Randall 13, Roanoke 40, Roll 22, A. Sunderbruch 10, H. Sunder- 
bruch 30, Schoengen 40, See 10, Schwill 50, Sampson 25, Stein- 
man 20, E. Trimble 18, Van Ness 12, Verges 18, Williams 18, 
R. G. Ward 25, J. Zimmerman 35, C. A. Zimmerman 30, Willie 22. 
These handicaps apply for the whole series. In the shoot-off of 
ties some changes may be made. 

Captain was shooting a new gun and hardly showed his usual 
form. 

Maynard and Herman Jergens started in the 15th for Pink- 
staff, Lawrence county, in southern Illinois. Where they will 
spend some time hunting. They have a large tract of land on 
which they have hunting privilege, and expect to have great 
sport. 

Ackley was at the grounds to-day for the first time since his 
return from the Duck Island trip. He has been sick since his 
return, suffering from a severe attack of asthma and has not 
fully recovered, but the day was so fine he had to get out and 
see the boys. 

The shooters get together between squads, and many are the 
stories of their hunting experiences, which they exchange. Plans 
are also made for hunting trips of shorter or longer duration. 

Parker gun contest, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 





Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Total. 
OS SS a ee 20 17 18 16 19 100 
Maynard, 18.. - 217 6 6b B 73 91 
Herman, 25.. ll 146 11 12 «8 58 33 
Roanoke, 40. - S018 MS 72 100 
Captain, 22..... --- 13 15 16 15 15 74 96 
Ackley, 30.... veo. ae 2 ce 53 83 
—" _ ra 17 16 16 17 15 81 94 

emmmiiekh the acee 41310 ll W 60 100 
Baliecaick, 30 li 8 13 10 16 58 85 
 Diitiiociphinakusns 19 17 19 19 19 93 100 
 Lilintkatewsyedssebaceeewe 17 17 18 19 16 87 97 
DE.), Divctinnsecgreepseen oh 19 16 19 20 17 91 100 
EE MEL Enune tabs iba vene sive 15 15 16 16 15 77 93 
IE scales vseustes rien 13 17 12 17 18 7 
Se ee eee 0 9 83 Bw 

Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
DR. covrcnes 15 Gambell ...... 103 89 
Herman: ...... 15 8 Williams ...... 65 45 
CRPGI .ccaves 60 35 PEED ccccsiccs 60 31 
SOP, DSS - cx c00 52 20 12 Bleck .ccccocee 88 638 
i cisdeheree 15 14 Medico ....... 20 18 
Dennison ..... 65 52 Maynard ...... 30 22 
Bullerdick .... 65 48 Randall ....... 15 12 


A suggestion has been made by Mr. A. F. Kempert, of Dayton, 
O., which, if acted upon, would be to the advantage of all trap- 
shooters of that city. He says that, in view of the fact that there 
are about 400 shooters belonging to the various gun clubs of the 
city, if they would unite in one club, buy or lease convenient 
grounds, build an up-to-date club house, grounds and house to 
be equipped with all shooting appliances and conveniences, it 
would greatly enhance the pleasure and promote the sport. The 
grounds should be open at least three afternoons in the week, and 
should be ready at all times for shooting by members and their 
friends, so that they might select their own time for indulging in 
the sport, and have a place where they could entertain their 
friends at any time. Bonasa. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Nov. 10.—At the regular shoot of the Hell 
Gate Gun Club, Col. J. H. Voss was the only contestant who 
made a straight score in the club event, 10 birds, handicap. 

The scores: Col. J. H. Voss (30) 10, Geo. Van Valkenburg (28) 
9, D. J. Dudy (28) 9, Phil. Woelfel (28) 9, Henry Forster (28) 9, 
L. T. Muench (30) 9, L. H. Schorty (30) 8, J. A. Baden (28) 8, 
E. A. Meckel (28) 8, Fred Trostel (28) 8, R. R. Baudendistel (28) 7, 
John Klenk (28) 7, Peter Albert (28) 7, A. A. Seibel (25) 6, 
James Hughes (25) 6, John Schlicht (28) 6, D. F. Doherty 125) 5, 
Conrad Weber (28) 1. 

Match, 5 birds: Van Valkenburg 5, Forster 5, Meckel 5, 
Klenk 5, Steffens 5, Major 5, Sanders 4, Baudendistel 4, Albert 3, 
Hughes 3. 





Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Nov. 14—The scores made by the 
Franklin Gun Club follow: 


AWE coc scccccvcvccccccccccscces 0111101110110111101101111 —19 
NO ee 1001000000101001000000100 —6 
SEE. wincnesccessnpecses sovinah SAELEneEGEE aE —22 
KsepanGe .ovccrcccssocccessessvces 001010101010101001110111110111—18 


North River Gun Club, 
Edgewater, N. J.—The following scores were made by the North 
River Gun Club: 
Oct. 24.—Event No. 5 was at 5 pairs: 
Events: 23466 Events: 





12 1234656 

Targets: 15 10 15 15 10 10 Targets: 15 10 15 15 10 10 
Chae vocen cece 13101514 8.. °~ eee 6564.. 9 
eee i 2 eh. oe RD creteonnibe es a 6 510 
Vosselman ...... 10655 4.. 

Oct. 31: 

Events: 1-8 8'4:6 23 8-8 8 

Targets: 10 145 3 1 1 10 15 10 10 
RE cnaetes cs novdsaebnivdliniceen 8RBRM 14 = 
SR Bc: in aan dibehekeil eniobee ants » 
DEE: sa ctimass pang pias gbancerbie 7. Fu ® 55 
Marshall Bika sea os 
J Keller .. ee ee ae eos de 
NE co ncnwanede aes a oe ae S. on 
Eickhoff se. Oe ae Se SS 
POE Ss vcccvctsceddvcbeySeecties oct ee SSBB | x 9 9 
ED ancien i bbiedipepnysteseppeas Sh cl wale ee Tk Se be 
TIE 0 op ata subiinehdinedieeen A i ee 

Nov, 7: 

Events: 12346567 _ Events: 1234667 

Targets: 2% 252525151515 Targets: 25 26 25 25 15 15 15 
Eickhoff .... 15101211 610 7 Taylor ...... Te eS 
Piercy ...... 41918 21 lL orrison ... .. .. 181610 912 
Vosselman ...1412 .. 16... .. .. esouns eee Be 00 0 ee 
Asmold 2.0.00 WD oc BB ce GE oe we 


Nov. 14: 

Events: i 4667 #£Events 1234667 
Targets: 10 4 $ 10 15 15 16 Targets 10 16 26 10 16 16 15 
lover ..... . 71120 6121212 Griffit . » 810 711 B11 
otrison 56 915 6 91310 Hawes ..... : a6 deres os BS CB 
ic¢hter ..... S1l20 8181411 arty .is.is. BS sso? 6 $8 as 
i¢khofft 51016 8 8 811 


Jas. R. Méaertt. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Nov. 12.—The scores made at the shoot 
of the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club to-day toliow: 





Events: oe 2° eee F 8 

Targets: 2 10 10 10 16 15 10 15 
WEEMS i ckinricntscets<bubossacteccens nw Seem Ss 7 iO. 
ee Tre eee itoel oe sh Be WP ce cc 
SDRNEN isa diewe usec skys canatendavesagéc a Ome ma 4... 
DRED + pibcvbcenscaguuububebabcnns cies S83 BB 8 4 
DAE pcndoccdipedocscoepesastoseqenecess TE ss 0. 
PONE: o, pidadkbccsgsbevensuersiposcé se 8 6 
WEOOS: coc csnncvactoenceosasesqvescce -e 8 .. 
DOOR. 2 ccchevpapeceesoces¥sreebece - 2 98 


The main event was at 50 targets, hendions, for a silver loving 
cup, presented by E. Voorhees. Two ties were necessary to de- 
termine the winner. 


eee. Be. “= . por Brk. marl. 





Osborn ........15 44 8 Voorhees ...... 

McKane ....... is io 50 Montanus ......15 6 3 
Lubecke ......- 25 il 36 Greiff wif 44 46 
Williamson ....16 38 50 Ral xonses 13 24 47 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: Osborn (8) 15, McKane (8) 22, William- 
son (8 
Shoot-off, 25 targets, McKane won: McKane 23, Williamson 15. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povcukeepsi£, Nov. 12.—The regular weekly shoot of this club 
to-day was well attended, eleven men taking part. The day was 
perfect; no wind, and good light—conditions just right for shoot- 
ing—and that some good shooting was done, a glance at the scores 
will prove. In the race for the Traver cup (event No. 12), six 
men, with their handicaps added, made perfect scores, necessitat- 
ing two shoot-offs, darkness then interfering without this event 
being decided. In the first shoot-off (event 13) four of the six 
men tied again. The second shoot-off (event 14) resulted in three 
of these men again tying. It then being too dark to shoot, it 
was decided to hold event over until next week. The handicaps 
are not given, as the actual scores made each time differed in 
nearly every case, the full amount of the handicap was not needed, 
the boys shooting well above their usual average. Mr. Valentine 
shot to-day for the first time in several years; that he can still 
shoot some, a glance at the scores will show: 









Events: 123 46 67 8 91011121314 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 26 
EE Os ib 0icd8 <4 Sdedeadevdues 222319 ..1014 9.. 8 — . 
Hans ..... 20 19 es . 2 2 25 
Marshall .. 21 ae ob ob vs OS Oe OS 
Smith ..... 21 2 SS ee 
Wicker : Pay a (MN Givke ab eee 00 
Corlies .. 510 6 oo eae MM .. 
Du Bois iow | OS BOR... .. 
Winans ..... 6.. 7.333 
Claymark ... 9 . 25 25 24 
Adriance .... . = 
Valentine ........... 9.20. 


Prepumtions. are progressing + abbas ‘eon our second annual tour- 
nament on New Year’s Day. A fine programme of 15 and 20 tar- 
get events has been arranged. Ten dollars will be divided among 
the three highest amateurs, and if three or more professionals 
compete, $10 will be given to the one making highest average. 
Programmes are being printed, and will soon be sent broadcast 
among the shooters. We are going to have a great shoot, and 
don’t you doubt it. SNANIWEE. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 
Dr. Hedson’s Shooting. 


Tue rifle match for the offhand championship of Greater New 
York and vicinity, which was shot at Greenville Schuetzen Park 
on Election Day, Nov. 3, proved to be one of the greatest shoot- 
ing events of the season. This contest calls for 100 shots on the 
%in. ring target, shooting at 200yds., offhand, and it brought to- 
gether in competition some of the best offhand shots of the East. 
The championship was won this year by Dr. W. G. Hudson, on 
a score of 2301 points, which is 44 points higher than any before 
secured, one of the most remarkable rifle shooting scores on 
record. This shooting was done with Peters .32-40 shells, Peters 
No. 2% primers, and King’s FG Semi-smokeless powder. This 
powder has won this championship for the past five years. Peters 
cartridges are loaded with King’s Semi-smokeless powder. 


—_—- 








The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., have 
issued an illustrated 100-page price list which abounds with matter 
of interest to every shooter. There are sights for rifles and shot- 
guns, single, double or repeaters, of all styles and makes. There 
are sights for long and short rarige, for target and hunting, and 
for eyes good and poor. The list also contains every variety of 
rowing appliances, loading tools, rifles, etc. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








Huron Races, Petrolia, Can.—According to Interstate rules, 
there is no discrimination for or against 10-gauges, or less than 
10-gauges, in target shooting, but anything over 10-gauge is 
barred. In live-bird shooting, the maximum gauge is 12 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, build marine motors enguing from 2 to 40 
horse-power. The high awards received by this company, and the 
indorsement that it has had from | te they fa of the 
covntry, make it on that the catalog, which they furnish on 
application, is well worth consideration. This is the time when 
men who contemplate the use of motor boats next summer are 
proses to build or buy, and the product of this company should 

stu 








In these days, when people endeavor to take their pleasures 
as comfortably as they can, the advan of a light sun are 
especially appreciated. Messrs. Kirkwood Bros., of Boston, Mass., 


ee feather-weight guns % order, these run «from 4% 
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